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LOVE’S SUMMER. 





BY J. CASSELL, 





When first we met the lawns were sere, 
The dead leaves rustied under foot, 
The bitter frost was at the root, 

The skies above were gray and drear— 

It was the dying of the year, 


Since then thou hast become so dear 
That Winter winds may waltiand blow, 
And deep may lie the Winter snow, 
Yet when thy footstep draweth near, 
I know ‘tis Summer all the year. 
—_—_D- «>... 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTOOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 





‘‘BRUNA’S STORY,’ “‘A GIRL’S DE- 
SPAIR,’’ ‘‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXII—(cCONTINUED. ) 


fF\UERKE was a long silence. Mrs. Geith 
| was crying quietly, but not the less 

bitterly ; the vicar had turned to the 
window, and stood looking out at the fair 
landscape, in deep and sorrowful thought. 
Sir Hugh’s hands had fallen trom his face, 
and he sat staring at the carpet with eyes 
which saw nothing, and had neither sense 
nor recognition in them. 

It was many minutes before Mrs. Geith 
recovered berself sufficiently to remem- 
ber that her visitors had but just come from 
a long and fatiguing journey, and must 
need refreshment. She turned hastily to 
the vicar. 


‘Forgive me,’’ she said hurriedly ; ‘I 
ain thoughtless and neglectful. You must 
both be in sore need of food. Dinner is 
quite ready. You will dine, with me, Hugh, 
will you not ? you and Mr. Glyde ?” 

Sir Hugh roused himself with a great ef- 
fort. 

“If you will,’”? he said hoarsely ; then, 
with a strange smile which made Laura’s 
heart contract with a sudden fear, he added, 
“Tam glad to be here, Laura ; every mo- 
ment J think that the door will open and 
she will come In, and—ah, Heaven, I for- 
got ! she will never come in again ; she is 
dead ! dead ! dead !”’ 

He had raised his hands to his temples, 
pressing them there with an expression of 
pain which brought Allan Glyde to his 
side. It was not a mom nt too soon, for he 
had hardly uttered that last mournful 
“dead !’? when he staggered, and, but for 
his friend’s assistence, he would have fallen 
lo the floor insensible. 

His insensibility was but a swoon, in- 
duced chiefly by exhaustion, fatigue, and 
want of food, but Doctor Baxter, who was 
summoned in all haste, insisted on perfect 
repose and quiet as the only means of avert- 
ing a sharp attack of brain fever. 

Even as it was, Sir Hugh’s restlessness, 
his anxiety and sorrow, which but increased 
as the sad days went by, seriously retarded 
his recovery ; and Anne Danecourt, watch- 
ing by his side, regretted with a keen, yet 
4n unavailing regret, that she had influ- 
enced Cecil and urged her to give up her 
brother, 

Anne did not know that Constance But- 
ler, prompted by the causeless jealousy 
which she had from the first conceived for 
Cecil, had met the unhappy girl by the 
brook, and had added to the burden she 
had to bear by the bitterness of her re- 
proaches, 

The summer days went on, July gave 
Place to August ; Sir Hugh was about again, 
looking the wreck of his former self, utter- 
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anxious and ill at ease, and sorry for the 
coldness which had risen between him and 
his fancee’s brother, a coldness for which 
Jessie was naturally inclined to blame her 
brother. 

“She has made us all wretched,’’ Jessie 
said passionately to her sister. “I wish 
they had never come to Danecourt ! I wish 
Hugh had never seen her face !”” 

And Anne echoed the wish from her 
heart. 

Grieved though she was at her brother's 
sorrow, a8 soon as his health was in some 
degree re-established, Anne Danecourt’s 
regret at her share in it abated somewhat. 

She had done what was best ; Hugh was 
young, all his life was before him ; it was 
impossible but that by-and-by he should 
meet some good, true-hearted girl who 
would help him to forget Cecil and his un- 
fortunate love. In her heart she wished 
that Mrs. Geith would leave the Gate Houss, 
where Hugb spent so much of his time. 

How could be forget, his sister thought 
angrily, when he passed hours with Laura, 
talking of her beloved sister, in the rooms 
hallewed by her memory? Once, indeed, 
she gently hinted this to Mrs. Geith, but 
Laura looked at her with sad eyes as she 
shook her head. 

“Think if the child came back here and 
found no one to welcome her,” she said 
gently. ‘I could not bear that, Miss Dane- 
court. And sometimes, even now, I dare 
to hope that she may come back to us.”’ 

At the Hall Hugh's most constant com- 
panion was his cousin. Unconsciously, 
something—a reserve, a coldness they could 
not shake off—had come between him and 
his sisters, but Constance had behaved 
with a kindness of which he was keenly 
conscious, 

He never spoke of Cevil to her, perhaps 
had he done so her part would not have 
been so easy to plry ; but she was gentle 
and thoughtful, and the sorrowful regret 
in her eyes when they met his, the sympa- 
thy she never failed to show, touched him; 
and made her society very pleasant; while 
Constance, in the depths of her heart, 
hoped that after a time, when the poignancy 
of his grief was somewhat abated, that he 
would turn to her for solace and consola- 
tion. 

But out of the bitter trouble of Cecil’s 
flight—a flight which, after all, had been 
the outcome ot a contused and distraught 
brain—one fair plant blowsomed, a great 
joy came into Laura Geith’s life. 

Touched by her sorrow and the loneli- 
ness of her position, Doctor Baxter forgot 
the obstacle of her wealth, which had hith- 
erto kept him silent, and had simply and 
frankly told her of the love which had 
grown up in his heart for her, And with- 
out one thought that her wealth might have 
tempted him, Laura put her hands in his, 
and knew for the first time in her iife, the 
happiness of mutual love. 

But her happiness, although it was great, 
did not lessen her sorrow for Cecil, sorrow 
which Doctor Baxter shared. He knewall 
poor Cecil’s sto) y now, and was grieved for 
the poor child to whom fate had been so 
cruel, and, perhaps because of his own hap- 
piness, yet mo.e grieved for Hugh Dane- 

court. 

He, himself, was a grave, reserved man, 
devoted to his profession, and now, at thir- 
ty-two, loving for the first tne, loving 
with passion and sincerity ; all the more 
deeply because he had not fritted away his 
affection on half-a-dozen lesser fancies. flis 
love for the one sister increased his sym- 
pathy for the man who had loved and lost 
the other, and he saw with sincere sorrow 
the alteration in Hugh’s health and appear. 


ance. 





ly hopeless and indifferent. 
Montagu Arnold had returned to town, 





it seemed that the squire had lost all care 
for himself or his health, and that such in- 


To the Doctor's keen, professional sight | 


difference, acting upon a very sensitive or- 
ganization, would have a mest serious et- 
fect.” 

‘He will let his life slip away from him 
because he does nct care enough to retain 
his hold upon it,”’ be thought one morning 
as he met the squire in the park, wander- 
ing listlessly down its leafy glades, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and his eyes 
ou the ground. 

Thinking thus, the Doctor resolved it 
should not be so without remostrance on 
his part. After greeting Hugh he turned 
and walked with him, and trankly, yet 
with evident sympathy and gentleness, he 
told him what he feared. 

Sir Hugh stood still and listened in per- 
fect silence, looking at the doctor with sor- 
rowful, wearied eyes. 

“A moral suicide,’ he repeated, with a 
faint smile. “Ah, you can’t frighten me, 
Dick! If you knew how glad I should be 
to throw up the sponge and end itall. My 
life holds no other hope but this, to see her 
again when all is over ; it can never know 
any other longing !’ 

“Tt should—it must!’ Doctor fSaxter 
said quickly, putting his hand om Hagh’s 
shoulder with a kindly impressiveness ; 
“or else I shall not believe in your love for 
her.” 

Sir Hugh looked at him inquiringly. 

“If the woman I loved lay under the 
stigma of a crime of which she was inno- 
cent,’’ Doctor Baxter continued, with the 
same gravity and earnestness, ‘I should 
consider that my first duty was, if possible, 
if by any means possible, to remove that 
stigma from her, amd prove her innocence 
to the world !” 

A moment’s silence ensued. When Sir 
Hugh spoke, his tace had altered, even the 
weary tones of his voice had acquired new 
strength, and his eyes shone with the 
brightness of a new resolve. 

‘“‘You are right, Dick,’’ he said, holding 
out his hand. ‘Ileaven bless you for re- 
minding me of the plain duty to which I 
bave been so blind until now. When I see 
you again, old friend, you will not be disin- 
clined to believe in my love for Cecil. She 
is innocent—my poor, wronged darling !— 
and her innoeence shall ve proved, if any 
efforts a man can make will prove it!’ 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

If, in the month of November, the Welsh 
hills looked dreary and desolate, anything 
more beautiful, in the shape of scenery, 
than they presentin the summer months 
it would be diflicult to find, and, perhaps, 
that beauty reaches its height in the month 
of August, 

Tbe trees are in fulest leaf then, the oot 
tage gardens are fullof rich-hued flowers, 
the hotels in the valleys are full from gar- 
retto basement, artists’ umbrellas are as 





common almost as the blackberries on the 


| hedges, bright summer gowns gleam atnong 
| the hills and the coaches are full of passen 


gers as they wend their way over the not 


| very well-kept roads over which Doctor 





Price bad ridden with the groom trom the 
Glen House in the previous autumn, while 
the rain came down in torrents. 

Llanarvon, perched up bigh on the hill- 
side, was not favored by many staying vis- 
jt rs, even during the summer months, It 
possessed no special attraction, nor had it 
much accommodation to offer. 

Tourist parties sometimes left the train 
at the foot of its long, narrew street, and 
climbed it, only to be disappointed with 
the prosaic little town at its summit; and 
occasionally some of the many visitors at 
Liautiglo walked over the hills and spent 
half-an-hour exploring the narrow, hilly 
street and little church, and perhaps mak- 


ing a sketch of the old stone cross in the | 


market place ; but, even at the height of 
the season, Lilanarvon’s population ex per- 
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ienced no material sbdvlesion. and ite inns 
were dependent for customers on the stardy 
Welsh farmers who attended the market, 
and sold their sheep, and cows, and oxen, 
and wool under the shadew of the 6ld cross, 
and then adjourned for rest and refresh- 
ment to the “Cross Keys’’ er the “Royal.” 

Thus it charced that the practice of Evan 
Price, M.R.C.S., received no very consid- 
erable addition during the summer. Of 
course it inereased somewhat, for among 
the visitors at the pretty little hotels at 
Liantiglo there were often some who came 
there in search of health, and were suffi- 
ciemfly invalided to require the services of 
the docter’s assistance, and Doctor Price 
often rode over the hills in the fair summer 
morning. 

Life in a little country town is not a very 
lively thing, and one is apt to get a little 
tired of its monotony. Lucy Price, the doc- 
tor’s pretty wite, might have got very tired 
of it if her marriage had not been an un- 
usually happy one. Such pertect harmony, 
such unselfish love existed between her 
and her husband, that it was suflicient for 
them to be together to be satisfied and 
happy. 

They had no enildren, and this circum- 
stance, which had at first been a subject of 
deep regret to the pretty English girl, had 
perbaps drawn them still closer together, 
since there were no near ties to share their 
love. 

Mrs. Price was too wise to waste her life 
in idle regrets, and she found plenty to oc- 
cupy herself with in her household duties, 
and in acts of kindness to her husband's 
poorer patients; and except her husband 
himself there was no more popular person 
in Llanarvon than little Mrs. Price, and 
her blue eyes, and fair hair, and sweet 
sinile, were as welcome in nany a cottage 
as the flowers in May. 

She looked very bright and pretty ip ber 
dainty cambric morning dress, as she sat 
before the urn ene fair morning early in 
Aggust, chatting away to her husband, 
who had just come in from the surgery, 
where he had been seeing his early-morn- 
ing patients, 

The bright sanshine pouring into the 
room lighted upa very pleasant picture, 
The break fast-lable was bright with flowers 
and pretty, if inexpensive china and spot- 
less damask ; the room, with its somewhat 
old-tashioned furniture, its quaint corner 
cup-boards, the delicate muslin eurtains, 
looked cozy and home-like, 

Doctor Price’s refined, intellectu+l face 
was lighted up a smile as he listened to his 
wife’s remarks ; two or three letters lay by 
his plate, and Mra. Price was reading aloud 
some extracts from along crossed letter, 
which appeared to afford them both much 
aniusement. 

Breakfast was alinost over when a neat 
servant-maid entered with a card, which, 
with rather an awed expression, she gave 
to Ler master, 

“Tne gentleman wants (to see you, sir, if 
you are disengaged,”’ she said. ‘His busi- 
ness is rather important, and he will be 
mueb obliged if you can see him.” 

Doctor Price took the card and glanced 
at the name inscribed upon it. No look of 
recognition came into his eves as he read 
it, only a slight expression of surprise. 

“Say I will be with him directly, Susan,” 
he said as he put down his serviette ; and 
when the maid had retired, Mrs. Price, 
who had been looking curiously at her bus- 
band, rose, and going to his side, glanced 
at the card he still held. 

“Sir Mugh Danecourt’ !"’ she exclaimed. 
“Who is he ?—do you know him, dear?’ 
I have never heard you mention his name, 
Evan.”’ 

“J daresay not, my dear,’’ her husband 
said smiling ; “for I never heard it before. 
Perkaps he is staying at Liantiglo er Lian- 
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beris, and wants my advice either for him- 
self or tor some of his family. You will 
excuse mé, Lucy,’’ he added, with that 
graceful courtesy which it costs so little to 
exercise in the home circle, but which does 
so much to promote harmony there, 

Docto; Price’s consulting room was at 
the end of a long passage which traversed 
the wing of the house where the surgery 
and dispensing rooms were; it was a small, 
plainly furnished room, containing two 
well-filled book-cases, a secretaire, a tall, 
old-fashioned clock, and some quaint Chip- 
pendaie chairs. 

It was lighted by two windows, which 
overlooked the little garden which sepa- 
rated the house from the market square, 
and at one of these a gentleman was stand. 
ing, who turned promptly on hearing the 
door open, and seeing Doctor Price, went 
to meet him. 

At first sight the surgeon was deeply im- 
pressed by the appearance of his visitor 
and the sombre, melancholy beauty of his 
haggard face, while Sir Hugh was struck 
himself by the grace and refinement of this 
Welsh practitioner, who was so different 
from the rubicund, portly medico whom 
he had expected to see, 

Doctor Price bowed in a manner which 
would have done credit to St. James’s, and 
looked enquiringly at the stranger. 

“Sir Hugh Danecourt ?’’ he said. 

Sir Hugh bowed gravely. 

“Whatcan 1 dotor you?’ the surgeon 
continued, “Pray sit down.”’ 

*You ean do much for me,” Sir Hugh 
answered in his low, melancholy tones, 
“At least I believe you can do much for 
me, Doctor Price. £ have come here in 
that hope,” 

The slight expression of surprise deep- 
ened on the surgeon's face. Had this aris- 
tocratic stranger heard that he, Doctor 
Price, had performed a cure of some 
strange disease, or that he was a specialist 
in some complaints ? If so, he had been 
de eived, he thought. 


“I shall be glad todo what I can for you, 
Sir Hugh,” he said gently, again offering 
his visitor a chair. 

Sir Hugh siniled sadly. 

“LT hope I shall not trespass too much 
upon your kindness,’’ he said as he seated 
himself, ‘Am I detaining you?” he 
added. “Can you really spare a tew min- 
tiles of your valuable time ?”’ 

“I have an hour which is quite at your 
service,”’ Doctor Price added, sitting down 
and looking composed and attentive. 

“Thank you,” Sir Hugh said gravely, 
and there was a short silence during 
Which he sat thoughtfully pulling at his 
long, fair moustache, and the doctor look- 
ing at his worn, handsome tace wondered 
what great trouble had graven the lines 
upon the broad brow and about the weary 
eyes, 

Presently Sir Hugh looked up and met 
Doctor Price's grave regard ; something 
kindly, almost compassionate, which he 
read there, brought the quick words to his 
lips. 

“T have come to you in yreat trouble, Doe- 
tor Price,” be said frankly. ‘Not a bodily 
trouble but a mental one, I believe you 
can help mein some small measure, per- 
haps even a greater measure than i care to 
hope,” 

“If 1 can help you my assisiance will be 
freely given,"’ was the cordial answer. 
“But lam at a loss to——" 

“You will not be when I have told you 


smore,”’ Sir Hugh said, with a light,socrow- 


fulsmile. “I came to ask you some ques- 
tions about the death of Mr. Beaumont’ — 
he hesitated slightly, then went on—“who 
lied at the Glen House, near Llantiglo.” 

The surprise on Doctor Price’s face deep- 
ened. 

“You were the doctor who was called in, 
were you not?” Sir Hugh said hastily. 
“Your name is net an uncommon one in 
these parts. Aim I mistaken in——” 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” Doctor Price inter- 
rupted him ; **you are quite right. I was 
called in, certainly ; but the unfortunate 
Mian was quite dead when I reached the 
(len House.”’ 

“1 am aware of that,” Sir Hugh rejoined, 
“May 1, before proceeding to disclose my 
business, ask you one question, Doctor 
Price 7” he asked earnestly leaning for- 
ward in his chair, and fixing his sad,eager 
eyes on the other's face. “And will you 
answer me frankly ?”’ , 

‘Certainly. What is it?” 

“You must have had excellent opportu. 
nities for forming an opinion,” the young 
man said earnestly. “It is impossible but 
that you did form one! Did you think 
that the—the person who was accused of" 
and tried for, the crime was guilty of it?” 

There was not the slightest hesitation in 
the doctor’s answer. 





“I did not!’ he ssid promptly and decid- 
edly. 

Sir Hugh drew a long breath and his face 
brightened. 

“Thank you,”’ he said earnestly ; and, 
with a sudden, grateful impulse, he 
stretched out his band. 

Doctor Price clasped it and siniled at 
bim. 

“You need not thank me,”’ he said. “My 
opinion is worth nothing. It did her no 
good at the time, poor child. I was power- 
less to help her, and she was singularly 
alone. I have often wondered since what 
became of her. Can you give me any tid- 
ings ” 

“I wish to Heaven [| could,” Sir Hugh 
said passionati.y ; “but I cannot. If she 
lives still, she is dead to me; she has cast 
herself adritt from me by her own act.” 

Doctor Price looked at him sympatheti- 
cally, thinking that any woman must have 
some strong motive to urge her to cast her- 
self adrift trom such a lover as this tall 
young man with his sorrowful blue eyes 
and stately Saxon beauty. 

“Can you tell me all about it?” he said 
gently. “1 was deeply interested in her at 
the time, and | am deeply interested in her 
still, Anything I could do to help her 
would be most cheerfully done,” he went 
on, seeing that Lis visitor was too deeply 
moved tor speech, “The very trifling 
attention I could show her then she 
thought so much of, poor child, that out of 
sheer gratitude for the princely gift she 
sent me soon after leaving, and which I 
valued less than the note which accom- 
panied it, I should be only too happy to see 
my way to help her.” 

“I think if she were here she would tell 
you to help me,”’ Sir Hugh said huskily. 
‘*Be patient with me while I tell you her 
story since you saw her—and mine,” 

Very simply, yet with a manly tender- 
ness Which was eloquent in itself,Sir Hugh 
told the story of his love for Cecil and her 
flight from him, 

Very gravely, with a face which ex- 
pressed the sympathy he felt, Doctor Price 
listened, tilling in the details ot Sir Hugh’s 
bare facts with a keen appreciation of 
Cecil’s generosity and nobility ; and when 
the simple story was told, and Sir Hugh 
had covered his eyes with bis hand, which 
was inanifestly unsteady, there wasa short 
silence in the room. 

“Thank you fer telling me,’’ the surgeon 
said gravely and gently. “I knew that Il 
had not been mistaken in my estimate of 
her, My regret at the time was keen be- 
cause | could do so little for her. My wife 
was very ill, and I was full of anxiety on 
her account, and could leave home but 
little.” 

“Yet, in your own anxiety you found 
time to be good to her!” Sir Hugh said 
buskily. ‘When she was otherwise friend- 
less you befriended her. Heaven bless 
you for it.” 

Tell me now how I can help you,” the 
doctor said cordially, “I will do so very 
gladly.”’ 

Sir Hugh looked at him sadly, 

“You know that she has left me,’ he 
said mournfully ; “that, with a mistaken 
idea that it was for my good, she broke 
my heartand her own. I mourn her as 
dead,’’ he continued tremulously. ‘Were 
she living she would have come back to 
me; she would have have known how I 
suffer, and she would have relieved my 
anxiety ; but living or dead, the stain 
rests upon ter name still, and iny one ob- 
ject now is to remove it.”’ 

Doctor Price looked at him thoughttully. 
Sir Ilugh went on. 





“I have seen Mr, Bevan, the lawyer who | 


gave instructions for the defence,” he said, 
“but he van give me but little assistance. 
He tells me that the poor child was incapa- 
ble ofany mental effort, that what little 
evidence there was, was against her, and 
that he had to depend greatly upon the ser- 
Vants, 
dresses ; they could be obtained by adver- 
tising, he said, but he did not think they 
could give me any assistance. In fact, be 
threw cold water upon my plan entirely,"’ 
continued Sir Hugh rising, and beginning 
to pace up and down the room witt rest- 
less steps. “He said that Cecil had been 
acquitted ; that she could not be tried 
again ; that it would be worse than foolish 
to re-open the old enquiry again. He would 
not help me, so I came to you.” 

“How can J do so?’ Doctor Price said 
gently, his heart tull of compassion for the 
misery on the handsome, haggard face. 
‘Tell me, Sir Hugh !"" 

“You can tell me all about the death, the 
impression made upon you at the time, 
whether you bad any suspicion of anyone, 
whether you had any suspicion of suicide. 
When she told me her story, the poor child 
could give me no particulars of what fo! 


| looking, so gentle in his manner, that it 


| With the pretty, bright-eyed little woman 
Hie could give me none of their ad- | 


hills, and whe greeted him with such trank 


_ please her than because he had any desire 


| book. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lowed the death. I have nothing to go by 
but the barest facts: that Mr. Beaumont 
died by poison, that his wife was suspected, 
accused, tried, and then acquitted because 
there was not sufficient evidence to com- 
mit her. That is all I know, except that 1 
am as sure of her innocence as I am of my 
own, and that I will do all that man can do 
to prove it to the world.” 

“Well spoken, Sir Hugh Danecourt,” 
the surgeon said cordially, as he rose also. 
“I can give you the assistance you require; 
whether it will be of any real service in 
your search I do not know, but it may give 
you aclué which has escaped others. When 
did you reach Llanarvon ?” he added. 

“This morning.” 

“Traveled all night ?”’ 

“Yes.”’ 

‘(Have you breakfasted ?” 

“T got some coffee. 1 wanted nothing 
else,”’ 

“You can hardly expect a medical man 
to aj-prove of such conduct as that,”’ Doc- 
tor Price said smiling. ‘You must let me 
offer you some breakfast, before we pro- 
ceed any further.” 

“Indeed I am not hungry ; I want noth- 
ing to eat.”’ 

“Perhaps not, but you need it,”’ the doc- 
tor said firmly. ‘1 am an obstinate Welshb- 
man, you know, Sir Hugh, and must have 
my own way. And now, if you will ex- 
cuse, I will go for my wife,” he added with 
asmile. ‘Weare an old tashioned ceuple, 
who contide entirely in each other, and act 
together. She will be as much interested 
as myself in your visit, and should you 
deem it advisable, as I think you will,”’ he 
added significantly, “to make any stay 
here, we shall be happy if you will remain 
with us.’’ 

“You are very good,” Sir Hugh said 
earnestly ; “but your words seem to have 
more signiticance than appears on the sur- 
face, Doctor Price. Did you form any sus 
picion ?—did you——”’ 

“You will see,’’ Doctor Price answered 
quickly. “You shall judge for yourself, 
My sympathy with the poor child, who suf- 
fered most, prevented me being anything 
but a partial judge then, but 1 can think 
more calmly now, and whatever suspic- 
ions I formed at the time died away. But,” 
—he paused for a moment, and, coloring 
slightly, continued with alittle embarass- 
ment, ‘I must make an admission which I 
trust, will not earn your contempt, Sir 
Hugh. I have a weakness, which I think 
excusable, perhaps you will not,” 

jie paused again ; Sir Hugh looked at 
him inquiringly ; the doctor siniled slight- 
ly as he wenton: 

“Our life here is so quieta one that em- 
ployment tor the long winter evenings is 
sometimes hard to find,’ he said; and 
veither usy wife or I are musical, but, for- 
iunately, we are great readers, and three 
years ago my wife suggested, partly as an 
amusement, that I should keep a diary of 
the curious things and persons which a 
doctor, even in a small community like 
this, cannot fail to meet with. Since then 
{ have done so regularly, and, when occa- 
sion offered, at some length. In my diary 
you will find full details, written while the 
event was fresh in my memory, of the 
tragedy of the (ilen House.” 

“How can I thank you?” Sir Hugh said 
earnestly. 

“By letting me introduce you to my 
wife, and eating some breakfast,’ replied 
the doctor cheerily. “Come this way, Sir 
Hugh, if you please.” 

Lucy Price, at sight of Hugh Danecourt, 
felt as any other young woman would have 
done, instant and lively sympathy with 
him. He was so handsome and so sad- 


hardly needed her husband’s short initia- 
tion of her into the reason of his coming to 
Llanarvon to arouse her keenest interest. 

The young man, on his side, was charmed 


who was the presiding spirit of this refined 
and charining little home among the Welsh 


simplicity and perfect breeding. More to 


for the food, Sir Hugh partook of the dainty 
breakfast speedily set before him; and 
when this was over, Doctor Price left him 
for a few moments and returned with a 
thick, leather-bound, and  brass-clasped 


“Sir Hugh will prefer to be alone, dear,” 
he said to his wife. “In the library he 
will be safe from any intrusion ; and,’’ he 
wided quietiy, “{ think we shall have the 
pleasure of keeping him with us for a few 
days. I have told him tbat ne will be 
heartily welcome.” 

‘“Heartily welcome,” echoed the little 
wife brightly. “I will show you the way 





to the library, Sir Hugh. Although the 
house is small, you won’t know by intui- | 


tion which room is which,” she added 
laughingly ; “so, please, follow me.,”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LONE in the little library, Sir Hugh 
[4 threw himself into a chair, and, hold- 
ing the book in his unsteady hands, 
glanced around him for a moment befoie 
opening it. 

The room was but a small one, but it was 
furnished in perfect taste; and it had a 
homelike air of comfort which could not 
fail to please. The walls were lined with 
books in rich and sober bindings, books 
caretully treated and cared for, and looked 
upon as friends. Two writing tables, one 
substantial, roomy, bandsome, the other 
dainty, fairy-like, graceful, st.od one in 
each window, and by the hearth on either 
side were a large, leathern and a dainty, 
little, low cushioned chauffeuse, and beside 
the latter a litule work-table. 

Altoyether the room was eloquent of the 
tastes and habits of its occupants, and it 
spoke silently, but none the less convine- 
ingly, ot the companionship and harmony 
existing between them. 

His long journey, the restless excitement 
which he had undergone, the effort it had 
cost him, proud and reserved as he was, t» 
confide in a stranger, greatly exhausted 
flugh Danecourt ; he felt languid and de- 
pressed, and yet there was more hope 
within him now than there had been for 
days. 

The doctor’s triendly cordiality, the litue 
wife’s sweet sympathy, had cheered him 
somewhat, and his heart was beating fast 
as, with shaking hands, he unlocked the 
clasp of the brass-bound book. It opened, 
as the kindly surgeon had told him prev- 
iously, at the very date of the day which 
had been so momentous a one to the woman 
he loved. 

The writing was clear, neat, and legible, 
but Sir Hugh was forced to wait a few min- 
utes before making himself acquainted 
with the contents of the book betore him. 
There was a strange mist before his eyes, 
a dimness which told that he was weaker 
than he had thought, and it was only when 
this had cleared away that he could see 
what was written on the open page belore | 
him. 

Then he read what follows : 

“DocTox Price’s DIARY. 

“7th November, 187—. I have but just 
come in from along and fatiguing day’s 
work; but the quiet monotony of our lives, 
which we have just begun to feel a little 
irksome during these dull November days, 
bas been broken into by an event so tragic 
and so mysterious that I have decided, 
with Lucy’s assistance, to descrive it here 
as fully as can. It has impressed me so 
strongly, and every circumstance, however 
trifling, is so distinctly before me even | 
now, that it will be minutely related, and 
may serve tu interest usinthefuturewhen | 
we are recalling old memories. 

“We had just tinished breakfast this 
morning when I was called to see a groom 
who had been sent to summon me to the 
Glen House, four miles from Llantiglo, 
where his master, Mr. Beaumont, had been 
taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. Of 
course, I did not delay; we started at once, 
in adownpour of rain which lasted, with- | 
out a minute’s respite, during the entire | 
ten miles of our ride, which was anything | 

| 








but a pleasant one. 

“Mr Beaumont was a perfect stranger to 
me;I had heard of him certainly, tor, 
until his advent, the Glen House had been 
long untenanted, and its occupation had 
caused much excitement in our quiet 
neighborhood. 

“People spoke of his wealth as fabulous, 
although I was more than halfinclined to 
regard all the reports about him as exag- 
gerated, I could not heip but think that 
there inust be some fire to make so much 
smoke. 

“The groom’s manner, when he answered 
a tew questions I thought fit to put tohi:n, 
seemed to confirm some of these rumors. 
He spoke of his master with a certain re- 
serve, and of his mistress with a certall 
compassion, which I attributed chiefly to 
his dislike to our Welsh hills, and his 
sympathy with a great lady suddenly de- 
prived of all gaiety and buried alive in the 
solitude of the Glen House. 

‘‘Without quite knowing why, I too, be- 
gan to have a feeling of sympathy for Mrs. 
Beaumont; perhaps the wretched weather, | 
which made the hills so bleak and des | 
late, was the cause of it. Unless she could | 
find all the society she wanted in her hu» — 
band’s companionship it could not tail but 
to be a desolate home for her, that lonely 
mansion shut in by the hills. 

“As we entered through the great iron 
gates, leading into the drive, I was struck 
by the great improvements which Mr. 
Beaumont had made in the onceneglect>! ey 
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grounds, They were all in pertect order 
and the house, a8 we rode up to the door, 
was evidently carefully kept up, in a man- 
ner which showed that money was no ob- 
ject to its inmates. Inthe hall, which was 
turnished in a costly and artistic manner, 
| was met by a grave, elderly man, evi- 
dently a superior servant, who greeted me 
with a relieved expression on his pale 
face. 

‘Having assisted me to remove my water- 
proof and leggings, and answered a rapid 
question or two as to his master’s 
he opened a door at the left of the hall, 
lifted a heavy curtain which shaded it, and 
led me into a large, superbly furnished 
apartment, where a strange stillness 
reigned. I call the stillness strange be- 
cause, intense though it was, there were 
several people in the room, and all stood 
silent and motionless about the sofa, upon 
which lay a still, quiet figure—that of my 
patient. 

“Another thing which struck me as I en- 
tered was a faint, peculiar smell, which 
was partly overpowered by the fragrance 
which emanated trom the hothouse flowers 
which filled an old china bowl in the cen- 
tre of the table. 

“For a moment, as 1 saw these flowers, 
I hoped that the odor I had perceived at 
first came trom these, andasI passed the 
table I desired one of the servants stand- 
ing about the sota to remove them ; but as 
my eyes rested upon the prostrate, motion- 
less figure on the sofa, I knew that it was 
not so, and that I was too late to render 

any assistance, it needed no examination 
to show me that Mr. Beaumont was then 
dead. 

“A sense of foreboding, of evil and mys- 
tery oppressed me as I bent over him and 
touched his clammy brow and pulseless 
heart and the white hands stiffening 
already in death ; but éven as 1 did so I] 
was struck with the exceeding beauty of 
his face, even with the ghastly pallor upon 
it. 

“Very rarely have 1 seen so perfect a 
face as his ; it was chiselled in the pure, 
straight lines we associate with old Greek 
statues, The long, dark lashes lay upon 
the pallid cheek, and the wavy dark hair 
was pushed away from the low brow. Yet 
for all his beauty, it was not, to me at least, 
ab attractive face; the mouth had some- 
thing sensual about it, the lines between 
the eyebrows spoke of strong will and 
strong passions ; still, as [ bave said, it 
was a beautiful face. 


‘“Briet as my examination was, it proved 
to me that what I had feared was correct. 
As [ bent over the dead man, the odor ot 
almonds, which had greeted me as I 
entered the room, was yet more apparent, 
and with the sense of evil strengthening 
upon me, and a foreboding I could not 
shake off, and which one feels sometimes 
in the presence of sudden death, I stood 
up, and quietly told those gathered about 
the sola that all was over—I could do ncth- 
ing, that Mr. Beaumont was dead. 

“My words were followed by a short but 
profound silence, then a low, hoarse, terri- 
ble cry broke the stillness of the rvom ; a 
terrible cry I call it, because it was like no 
human cry that I had ever heard before. I 
looked up quickly ; it had proceeded from 
* Woinan who stood at the head of the sofa, 
and whose wonderful beauty struck me 
even in the gravity of the moment. She 
was very tall, of stately proportions, with 
very thick, fair hair drawn back from her 
lorehead ; her eyes were blue, hei features 
perfectly regular, looked, in the pallor 
Which overspread them, touching even her 
EPs as if they were carved in white mar- 
1, 

“As I was about to go to her to offer my 
assistance, the butler laid his hand upon 
ny arm and asked me, in a trembling 
volcé, Which spoke of sincere grief, if I 
“ould do nothing. I told him no, that there 
was nothing to be done, He asked if his 
‘uaster had died in a fit; this question I 
also answered in the negative. As I did 
so I saw that the woman who had cried out 
was looking at me with an intent, search- 
Ing gaze, 

‘Was it heart disease? the man asked, 
and when | again shook my head, he sug- 
sested that perhaps I was unable to decide 
upon the cause of death unless { made an 
examination. I could see that the man’s 
‘orrow and anxiety were pertectly gen- 
une, and his manner, which was simple 
and honest, was calculated to inspire con- 
fidence; but I was more absorbed in 
Watching the lady who had uttered the 
little cry which had been so eloquent of 
suffering and horror, than in answering 
his questions, and whom 1 supposed tu be 
Mrs. Beaumont. 

, “She was still standing erectand motion- 
©ss ; ber tace was white as the dead man’s 








eyes were gleaming with a strange light. 
Suddenly she spoke, repeating the butler’s 
questions in a strange, metallic voice, 
which showed that her composure was 
only due to the strong effort of self-control 
she was making. 

“<Until you have made an examination 
I suppose you cannot tell the cause of 
death ? she said, half-assertingly, halt- 
questioningly. 

“*I did not say that,’ I said, with some 
embarrassment, wondering how I could 
break the truth to her. 

“*You know the cause?’ she queried, 
looking steadfastly at me. 

“ *Yes,’ I answered gravely, and as I did 
so I saw her face change: its features 
seemed to contract suddenly with a quick 
spasm of pain or tear; but she went on 
with her interrogation without any appar- 
ent hesitation, although her voice had 
changed somewhat. 

“« *Was the cause of death poison ?’ and, 
as for a moment my surprise at the ques- 
tion, which had startled me terribly, pre- 
vented any reply, she repeated it. ‘Was it 
poison ?’ she asked again. 

“ «It was poison,’ I answered. 

“If 1 live to be an old man, | am sure | 
shall never torget the look which came 
over her face. Its beauty seemed to die 
out in a second of time ; it stiffened into an 
expression of horror, anguish, and defi- 
ance, terrible to see. For one moment she 
looked at me, then staggered back, her 
lips parted, her eyes dilated ; she caught, 
with shaking bands, at the marble shelt of 
the mantel-piece for support. I advanced 
towards her. 

“ I am afraid you are ill,’ I said gently. 
‘You seem faint.’ 

“ ‘1 am not faint,’ she said, in a low, me- 
chanical voice, I took her arm gently. 

““*You had better come away,’I said, 
feeling intense pity and compassion for 
her. ‘This is no place for you, Mrs. Beau- 
mont,’ 

“The pallor seemed to deepen on her 
face, which had stiffened into as ghastly a 
mask almost as that of death itself. She 
shook off my hand. 

‘¢ «I am not Mrs. Beaumont,’ she said, in 
a clear, distinct voice ; ‘I am the house- 
keeper.’ 

‘“¢I beg your pardon,’ I said gently ; 
‘still, this is no place for you. Let me beg 
of you to leave us! Where is your mis- 
tress ?’ 1 added, turning to the butler ; ‘I 
should like to see her. This must be gen- 
tly broken to her. Why is she not here ?’ 
I asked, seeing that the attendants ex- 
changed significant glances, 

‘*‘My mistress is very young, sir,’ the 
butler said, in a low, tremulous voice. ‘She 
was terribly frightened. I will send her 
maid for her, if you will come into another 
room.’ 

“The man’s face was troubled and anx- 
ious, but on the other faces round the 
couch there was no sorrow, only awe and 
curiosity. The housekeeper, leaning upon 
the mantel-piece, stood with her eyes fixed 
upon the floor ; she was still ghastly pale, 
and her face, which had lost a little of its 
look of horror, looked as if it was carven 
in stone. 

“As I turned to leave the room with the 
butler, her great beauty struck me afresh 
with wonder, and there was a grace and re- 
finement about her most unnatural to her 
station, and which fully justified: my mis- 
take as to her position at the Glen House. 
Her dress, though simple to plainness, was 
ot the finest materials, and there was noth- 
ing about it to show her position. 

“Something in her face, either her ex- 
treme pallor or an expression of intense, 
yet defiant suffering, or perhaps the tact 
that the servants about the couch seemed 
to be regarding her with an undisguised 
curiosity not unmingled with distrust, 
and that none of the women had advanced 
to her assistance when she had seemed 
about to faint, touched me with a feeling of 
compassion strong enough to surprise even 
myself. 

“Turning from the door I went back to 
her side ; she did not seem to have per- 
ceived my approach—at any rate she gave 
no sign nor made any movement, I gen- 
tly touched her arm, and at the touch a 
strong shudder shook her head to foot, but 
still she never lifted her eyes from the car- 
pet or turned her head, which was averted 
from me, in my dis ection. 

“ ‘Let me prevail upon you to retire,’ I 
said very gently. “Ibis has been a great 
shock to you. Mr. Beaumont is beyond 
your helj, your presence is quite unneces- 
sary here, and you look very ill.’ 

“For a minute she answered nothing, 
and I wondered if wy words had reached 
ber stunned senses ; when she spoke she 


did not lift Ler eyes. 
‘* *You are very good, sir,’ she said in a 





own, and hardly less livid; but her blue 


low, steady voice,in which [ noticed a tone 
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of repression. ‘I thank you, and] am not 
unmindful of your kindness. Mr. Beau- 
mont’—the repressed suffering in her voice 
seemed to increase here—‘was a good mas- 
ter to me, and——’ 

“ You will be able to show your appre- 
ciation of his goodness by endeavoring to 
console his widow,’ I said as gently as I 
could, and at the words she lifted her eyes 
and looked at me for a moment steadily. 

‘“‘ ‘His widow!’ she repeated slowly. 
‘How strange that sounds! An hour ago 
she was his wife! Yes, his widow needs 
consolation, I suppose.’ 

“She had not moved during her strange, 
slow speech ; but as she ended it, she drew 
herself up and removed her hand trom the 
mantel-piece, still looking at me with a 
fixed and steady gaze. 

“ “You are sure my master is dead, sir ?” 
she said, speaking in the same tone of con- 
centrated repression, which ex pressed even 
more than her face, the control she was ex- 
ercising over herself. 

*¢ *{ am sure.’ 

“‘But sometimes mistakes have been 
made,’ she continued ; ‘people have fallen 
in a fit or fainted, or even’—her voice failed 
her a little, and her steady look wavered— 
‘or even into a trance,’ she concluded, mas- 
tering her momentary emotion, ‘and have 
been lett for dead when life was not ex- 
tinct,’ 

“ *Yes, such things have been known,’ 1 
rsplied quietly ; ‘butit is not so in this 
case. Unfortunately, it is not so; your 
master is dead, and tho news must be 
broken to your mistress without delay. 
Will you ask her if she can receive me ?’ 


[TO BK CONTINUBD. } 
I 


THE EXILES OF SIBERIA.—Much that is 
erroneous prevails as to the character of 
the prisoners sent to Siberia from Russia, 
as well as to their conditiou and treatment 
in that land of bondage. 

Every year the prisoners sentenced to 
Siberia are collected at Moscow, or some 
other central point, and are thence sent for- 
ward to their destination in parties of var- 
ious sizes. They gotothe penal territory 
in the summer months, or from May to Oc- 
tober. The vast crowd that assembled at 
Moscow, in May, 1886, contained about 12,- 
000 persons, and yet it was aflirmed by 
careful statisticians that probably not more 
than 1,000 of these wore sentonced to hard 
labor. 

There are several facts to be borne ip 
mind in regard to the criminals who are 
banished to Siberia, the nature of the 
crimes of which they are convicted, and 
the character of their punishment. In Rus- 
sia there is no capital punishment, except 
for treason, or crimes of that nature. The 
courts only sentence criminals to the 
mines in Siberia, to service as laborers in 
iortresses, to imprisonment at home, to 
banishment to the colonies in Siberia, or to 
lighter punishment in reformatory institu- 
tions. 

The convicts sent to the mines in Siberia 
are the most hardened criminals, such as 
murderers, etc. The life led by that class 
in the mines, is said to be deplorable be- 
yond anything in any other country. 

Persons who have been convicted of or- 
dinary penitentiary offences are sent to the 
penal colonies, and their families have the 
privilege of accompanying them. It Is 
stated that many vagrants are sent{ to these 
colonies. There the colonists, as the pris- 
oners may be called, are under the super- 
vision of the (iovernment, and are given 
land, and allowed the proceeds of their 
own labor. It is claimed that this system 
has been attended with excellent results, 
these colonists becoming prosperous, form- 
ing orderly, thriving settlements, and 
doing much to develope the country and 
civilize the natives. 

More than half the population of Siberia 
is composed of banished Kussians or of the 
descendants of exiles. 

A few facts may be of interest in refer- 
ence to the crimes committed and the num- 
ber of convictions secured. Of the persons 
arrested for or accused of crime, about 17 
per cent. are convicted and sentenced, Of 
the number convicted, sbout 2 per cent. 
are sentenced to hard labor in Siveria, 
about 4 per cent to exile in the Siverian col- 
onies, about 12 per cent. to labor in forts, 
about 25 per cent. to imprisonment, and 
the remainder to lighter punishments, It 
should be added that, besides the families 
ot exiles, some go to Siberia as volunteer 
immigrants. 

- ———_—-—— 

OMAHA Girnt—So you knew Clara De 
Smart's father before he was married, Poor 
man, he came to the school to see his 
daughter graduate, aud I couldn’t belp 
pitying him.” Omaha Pa—“His daughter 


is a beautiful girl.’”’ “Ob, yes, she is ratzer 
retty.” “And she delivered the valedic- 





wry, and took all the prizes.” “Yes; but 
her dress didn’t set fit to be seen.”’ 


Bric-a-Brac, 


INSTRUCTIVE HAL¥PENCE.—Instead of 
repeating on every penny aud halfpensy 
the name of the reigning monarch of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Benjamin Franklin 
thought it would be a good plan to put 
some important proverb of Solomon, some 
pious sentence thereupon. People who 
looked long at a penny before spending it, 
could then be benefitted by some useful 
lesson. 

A QueEeN’s Writing.— Queen Eliza- 
beth was taught to write by the celebrated 
Roger Ascham. Her writing is extremely 
beautiful and correct. Her first writing 
book is preserved at Oxford in the Bodleian 
Library ; the gradual improvement of her 
majesty’s hand-writing is very honorable 
to her dilligence ; but the most curious 
thing is the paper on which she tried her 
pens ; thisshe usually did by writing the 
name of her beloved dead brother Edward; 
a proof of the early and ardent attachment 
she formed to that amiable priuce. 


Sea Moxsrers.—Theretis, for example, 
the abnormal fish, “saccopharynx,’’ whose 
body is so soft that when the extra pressure 
of two or three miles’ depth of water is 
withdrawn it almost falls to pieces. Then, 
again, there is the “halosaurus,’’ which 
carries its own light about with it ina kind 
of natural phosphorescent lamp, with power 
to turn on or shut off the rays at will. And 
there is the “chiasmodus,’’ archetype of 
greediness, that has a gaping mouth and 
stomach so elastic that it can swallow whole 
and digo-t a fish four times its own size. 


Tne Rina.—From the Romans we de- 
rive the custom of placing the ring on the 
fourth finger. ‘The Roman bridegreom 
gave to his bride in marriage a ring by way 
of pledge, which she at once placed on her 
fourth finger, in the belief that between it 
and the hearta communication existed by 
means of a nerve running from one to the 
other. That a ring should be given at all 
in marriage is probably owing to the an- 
cient practice of using aring as a seal, the 
delivery of which to any person at once be- 
stowed upon him or her the power that the 
giver himself possessed, Therefore it is 
that the bridegroom, whe. he places the 
ring on the bride’s finger, says : “With 
this ring I thee wed ; and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” 





Tu [RON TrRee.—Vienna, in Austria, 
has been besieged times without number. 
Twice it was captured by the Turks ; twice 
by the French, Perhaps it is the memory 
of this disgrace that makes old St. Steph- 
en’sand the Burg (where the Emperor 
lives) frown down upon us #0 gloomily, In 
the corner of the sqaare in which the 
Cathedral stands, these is still to be seen 
a grim memorial of a quaint old custom. 
Wedged in between two handsome mou- 
ern shops, is the trunk of an enormous 
tree—“der eisene baum,” the “iron tree,” 
as it is called—into which thousands and 
thousands of nails have been driven; 80 
many, in fact, that not a morsel of wood is 
to be seen. It appears that, in mediwval 
days, it was the custom when apy son of 
Vienna was leaving bis native town, for 
him to go, accompanied by his friends and 
relations, and drive a nail in the “eisene 
baum.” Ifthe traveller ever came back 
his first visit was to the tree, when he com- 
memorated his safe return by driving a 
second nail by the side of the first. 


Music AND Distase.—Homer, whose 
heroes exhibit high passion, but not re- 
fined manners, represents the Grecian 
army a4 employing music to stay the rag- 
ing of the plague. The Jewish nation, in 
the time of King David, appear not to 
have been much further advanced fn civil- 
ization ; accordingly, we find David em- 
ployed in his youth to remove the mental 
derangement. of Saul by his barp. The 
method of cure was suggested as a com- 
mon one in those days, by Saul’s servants, 
and the success is not mentioned as a mir- 
acle. Pindar, with poetic license, speaks 
of sculapius healing acute disorders with 
soothing songs ; but .Esculapius, whether 
man or deity, or between both, is a physi- 
cian of the days of barbarism and fable. 
Pliny scouts the idea that music should 
aflect real bodily injury, but quotes Ho- 
meron the subject; mentions Theophras- 
tus as suggesting a tune for the oure of the 
hip gout, and Cato, as entertaining a fancy 
that it haa a yood effect when limbs were 
out of joint, and that Varro thought it good 
for the gout. Aulus Gellius cites a work 
of Theophrastus, whieh recommends music 
as a specific for the bite ofa viper. Boyle 
and Shakspeare mention the effect of 
music on the system. Various writers re- 
late the effects of musio on those who are 





bitten by the tarantula 
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SEA AND SKY. 





Long ago, when the world was new, 

The sapphire sky and the ocean blue 
Wedded one surmmer day ; 

And the sky still bends as the years go by, 

Aud the ocean leaps to the bending sky, 

For constant lovers are they. 


But when a mist arises between 

The ocean grown with jealousy green, 
His doubts to the listener tells, 

He storms and frets, he rages and roars ; 

In furious wrath he beats his shores, 
Whiie his turbulent bosom swells. 


Phe sky, though dark with a moment's frown, 
Will tenderly from its height look down 
With a radiant smile divine. 
The green to biue with 1t4 magic skill 
*Twili change, aud the stormy ocean still, 
And the sun of love will smile. 


Pause thon, my heart, and the lesson read : 

W hen the darkness falls and with Jealous speed, 
The mists of doults arise 

Fret not ! ‘twill pase, and thou wilt know 

Chat the sun still shines with a fervent glow 
In love's unchanging skies. 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


“THE WILD WAR- 





BY Tir AULUOR OF 
KINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER L. 

1 KARLY two years had co:ne and gone 
\ since my mother and I, turning our 
L backs upon tranquil Redkoights, bad 
together crossed the Straits of Dover in 
search of the thorough change of air and of 
scene which she, at all events, then so truly 
needed, 

Now it was the month of September, and 
we had been re-established in the dear old 
lhuckinghatnshire bouse for quitesix weeks 
—perbaps more, 

One bardly comprehends the flight of 
time when the heart within one is #0 fea- 
ther-light that all tune world around one 
seems glad, 

‘To-night was the fifteenth of the month; 
and Gaveston Priory was splendid with 
light and company—tor there Was a great 
ball to the fore, 

{t was the first entertainment of any de- 
scription at which my mother had beeu 
present for many along year; an, in con- 
sequence, all ber numerous old friends in 
tie county had come flocking to be present 
at the gathering, to welcome her back to 
the world, as It were—to welcome back 
both berand ime, 

At first however we bad both of us de- 
inurred to going to this ball at the Priory— 
had hesitated, and wistfully appealed to 
each other. 

Was it not ‘too soon,’? we wondered, to 
be thinking of routs and balls ? 

But the Gavestons were such old friends 
of the Darkwoods and the Eversleighs— 
they would hear of no denial. 

My mother, they said, bad been a recluse 
for too long; she must not shut herself up 
forever; and perbaps alter all they were 
right. 

Atal events, we gave way in the end; 
for the festivity in reality was given in our 
honor; and soon the night of the 15th of 
September we went te Gaveston Priory. 

At the time Lord and Lady Tracy and her 
ladyship’s mother, Mrs, Ramage, were 
Staying with ws at Redkuights; and of 
course they were included in the party. 

Perhaps dear old Mra, Ramage was at first 
somewhat shy with us; but my own good 
mother, I, and Aurora herself, amongst 
us took care that she, Mrs. Ratnage, was 
in no wise slighted by the rest of our 
friends, 

More than once, whilst we were abroad, 
we had fallen in with the Tracys; our wan- 
derings had crossed theirs, and theirs ours; 
and at Paris, where we lad first met thei, 
we had stayed several weeks with Aurora 
aod ber husband, 

Witbin half au bour of their introduction 
to each other my inother bad recognized, 
had become a staunch admirer of, the re- 
markable qualities in Aurora. 

There was tue baby then, a snail, flesiiy, 
healthy male creature swathed in flowing 
robes and costly laces who was regarded by 
his delighted parents as something the like 
of which this world had never seen be- 
fore, 

The young autocrat, with this vigorous 
lungs and his two atlendants—trained end 
patient women they were, thank goodness, 
who thoroughly understood their business! 
was now installed within the nurseries at 
Redk nights, 

But, the Tracys’ visit to us at an end, the 
Viscount and bis family were going on to 
“ancestrat’’ Starch; for the birth of a sou 
and heir to the illustrious title bad quite 
softened the hearts of the proud old new 
Earl and bis Countess. 

Lady Cassandra Bearwarden was never 
mentioned now; and Aurora, highly 
ainused atthe thougnt of the pardon-cere- 
mony in prospect, was about to be received 
at Starch with open arins. 

It was nearing midnight; almost every- 
body expected at Gaveston Priory had ar- 
rived ; the wide and brilliant rooms were 
already crowded, 

For the first dance that | was dancing | 
was en ed to Rolio Gaveston : the next 
I had given to his brother, young Mare. 

These young men bad appeared at Red- 
knights on the foregoing day; and they 
bad then bespoken as inany dances as they 
could worry me into giving thein, 








It was with a vague sense of alarm and 

irritation that I discerned that they were in 
all probability going to be troublesome— 
would, in fact, be somewhat difficult to 
manage, 
Indeed they had, the pair of them, been 
more or less troublesome ever since my re- 
turn from abroad—Roilo, the elder of the 
two, eapecially. « 

The dance was over; the music was en- 
chanting. Reluctantly Koilo Gaveston 
removed his arm from my waist. He said 
boldly— 

“Mra, Darkwood, I don’t know whether 
you are conscious of the fact, bus you are 
looking very lovely to-night.” 

With a careless hand I opened my fan. 

“AmI?"’ Taaididly. “Thatis ali right 
then.”’ 

“Your gown is #0 beooning,” he re- 
inarked, staring at it, and at the pure snow- 
white tragrant bouquet I carried. 

“Isit? I[tissimple enough ia all con- 
science—-inerely ap arrangement in black 
and white.” 

“T never saw black and white, though, 
look like tbat on any one else,” be rejoined, 
with an ardent glance straight into my coid 
eyes. 

“Did you not? That is odd, Mr. Gaves- 
ton. Ab,’ 1 cried, with sudden animation, 
before he could yo on, “there yonder, if 
you will, is a lovely gown! It is one of the 
handsomest—if not altogetber the hand- 
soinest—I bave seen here to-night; I knew 
it would be—I told her sv before we caine. 
But you men don’t uuderstand these 
things.”’ 

He followed rather cloudily the direction 
of my gaze. 

‘Lady Tracy, yes,” I interrupted very 
smoothly. “But, as I observed a minute 
ago, you men never understand these 
things. Lady Tracy's diamonds—Mr. Gav- 
eston, why don’t you luok af them? —are 
superb, and just suit the gown she is wear- 
ing, which is perfectp——”’ 

“Yes, know; Iam sure it is; I will 
take your word for it, Look bere, Mrs, 
Dark wood—suppose we——” 

“It is composed, as perbaps you will see 
if ycu follow me,” | continued coolly, “ot 
silver plush and port-wine aatin. The bro- 
caded train, gleaming fittally with its slas- 
ings of that exqisite pink, is a dreaui, a 
master-thought in its way. The whole, let 
ine tell you, isa work vf art—Worth’s or 
Carre’s, I have no doubt.”’ 

“A very good get-up, I daresay ; but give 
me simple black and white,” said Rollo 
Giaveston perversely, 

“Mr. Gaveston, I should very much I!ke 
to cross the room. I wantto speak to my 
mother. (¢ive me your arin, please.” 

‘There is no seat tou be bad near Mrs, 
ahaa «e he answered, without stir- 
ring. ‘Far better stay where we are, I 
think.’’ 

I rose iinpatiently; and he had no choice 
but to obey. 

At that inoment to reach the part of the 
ball-rooum where my mother, near to a 
doorway, 8at chatting brightly amidst a 
group of old friends was no light under- 
taking. 

Our progress consequently was but slow. 
The band bad struck up a sweet and popu- 
lar waltz—one of tnose extraordiuarily 
‘catchy’? and haunting airs that for a space 
are known and beard everywhere and are 
then forgotten ; and the company, at the 
tirat bars of it, caine trooping In pairs frou 
every quarter. 

Under cover of the joyous ball-room din, 
Rollo Gaveston bent bis bead to inine, and 
said reproachtully— 

“You disdained my poor tlowers then, 
Mra, Dark wood ?”’ 

‘*Disdained them ? Not at all. They were 
lovely; and indeed they are so atill, for 
they are in a bowl of water upon my dress- 
Ing-room table,” 

“Why, if you valued them, wouldn't you 
wear thein ?°’ he asked. 

“IT would have worn them with real 
pleasure if | could,” I rephed gravely— 
“but I could not. They were brilliantly 
and tastfully arranged, Mr. Gaveston; but 
they would have gone ill, you see, with my 
quiet gown,.”’ 

“Humph! I suppose those white ones 
you bave with you to-night were seat to 
you, Mrs. Darkwood?’’.-this with some- 
thing disaygreevably like a jealous sneer, 

_L glanced at bim coldly—a litte de- 
nantliy. 

“Yes, they were sent to me,’’ I replied; 
and I raised the dear white fowers to ny 
lips and drew in their pure fragrance linger- 
ingly. 

“Sent by some one, I presuine,” said be 
contidently, “whom you had previousiy 
permitted to learn what colors you intended 
to wear to-night. Aim I not right?” 

“No,” I tashed out at this; “it happens 
that vou are utterly mistaken. They were 
sent to me by some one who had the wit to 
Kuess that I should wear no colors to-night. 
Thank you, Mr. Gaveston—hbere is ny ino- 
ther. No, no; I won’t keep you. Please 
do your duty. I bave seen your card, re- 
inember, and know that you are expected 
else where,”’ 

And so I disinissed him, poor fellow! 
But this,] am sorry to say, was not the first 
tiine by several that I had of late been 
driven to snub Rollo Gaveston. 

With a radiant smile my mother turned 
to me, 

She was faultlessly gowned in ri-gray 
satin that looked like "aneutiehs ené "tee 
had about ita small fortune in black lace: 
and «he wore the Dark wood opais. 

“Leigh bas only just arrived, I bear,’’she 
exciaimed, “If he does not make basto 
over his dressing, he will find,” iaughed 
iny nother light-heartedly, “no partner to 
be had when he appears by-and-by. As it 
is, I fear, they have too many men.” 

“A ball, dear wother, is seldom a failure 


when there are too many men,” I said 
rather listless! y,avoiding ny mother’s oe 
and staring straight down the beautiful 


littering room. 
© a woman's view of the case, of 


“That 
course,” blithely chatted on my mother, 
*“*By-the-bye, Flower, you heard sbout 


Leigh’s telegram, did you not?” 
“Yes. He was hindered in some unex- 
fashion at the last momement, Mare 
Gaveston said.” . 

Yes, dear, precisely as Le was upon the 
point of starting,”’ answered imy mother. 
“It was very provoking. I think it was 
close upon eleven o’clock when he did ar- 
rive, and then be had a nine miles’ drive or 
so from High Whitefield—at that time of 
night there was po train down to Hazel— 
and he ought, you know, Flower, to bave 
been here for dinner, they tell me!” 

“Yer, I know,” I said absently ; but in 
the next instant I roused mysel!, became 
alert. 

Resolutely making his way towards me 
there came just then a certain Captain Ed- 
wards, a son of av Indian ofticer who had 
once beeu a comrade and friend of my fa- 
ther’s. 

I was engaged to dance with Captain 
Edwards; yet,brave soldier though be was, 
just then I wished the young man wiles 
away. 

As inatters now stuod,there were but two 
clear lines upon my card; and it bad been 
desperately hard work to keep even those 
spaces open. 

“Mother,” I whispered hurriedly, ‘here 
comes Captain Edwards, Make it all right 
with him for me, will you? I donot want 
to dance again just yet. Gracious, here is 
Mare Gaveston coming to! The initials 
of both of them have suimmehow got put 
down azainst this dance—-it’s a mistake. 
Say whatever you like to them, mother, 
oblong do not let either of them follow 
me !’’ 


There was a wind-curtain immediately 
behind my mother; and, even as I spoke, 
wy haud was upon the embroidered 
cloth. 

In another second J had stepped bebind 
the folds of it, had passed in the hall, and 
was flying noiselessivy towards the morning- 
reow, which to-night was serving as a plea- 
sant lounge. 

It was some distance from the ball-room, 
and ! noped to find it cool and deserted. 

The tall lamps witbiu it were soft and 
dim ; majestic plants from the conserva- 
tories drooped over the tinted shades ol 
them. 

I wanted a cup of coffee—it would cheer 
ine perhaps, do me good. I decided that I 
would ring for it and get it brought to me 
here. 

I entered swiltly—started—-stopped. In 
tbe centre of the morning-room stood a nan 
in evening-~dress, all alone, leisurely dra‘v- 
ing on a pair of gloves, 

I could not well retreat; so I went for- 
ward, 

Leigh Eversieigh looked up and recog- 
nized we. 

CHAPTER LI. 

T first, on entering the morning-room, 

1 quite failed to recognize Leigh Ever- 

sleigh, for he had grown a short, close, 

yellow beard—which, by-the-way, becaine 

him wondrous well, there was no doubt 

about that—and he looked older, much 

older, and yraver, too, than when I had 
laat bebeld bim. 

He, like ourselves, had but lately re- 
turved from bis wanderings abroad—al- 
though he, | believe, had been everywhere 
and seen everything upon the face of the 
earth—and this was our first neeting since 
his home-coimning to England, and to me, 

Yes, thank Heaven, to me, alter all. 

I know not what we said at first to each 
other—in moments of intense joy cne’s wits 
are apt to take flight. One can be stunned 
by great happiness as well as by «great sor- 
row, tor both have within thein the elements 
of pain. 

But I remember his saying very gently : 

‘My flowers, are they ?”’ 

And I as gently answered : 

“Leigh, whose should they be, if not 
yours?” 

He was siniling ; bis arms were stretched 
apart. Straightway 1 went tw bis breast 
and laid ny bead upon it. 

*“*Beloved,’’ he said, as his arm enfolded 
ne; “niy own dear love at last !"” 

When in Paris, iny tnother was never 
weary of buying presents for me; they 
were nuinerous as they were costly. 

If we bad set out upon our travels with 
mnany giant trunks, it is certain that we re- 
turned to Redknights with their number 
considerably augieuted, 

Amongst her Landsome gifts to me there 
wasa splendid coat of darkest Russian 
sable Juxuriously lined with quilted lemon 
satin. 

I put on iny sable coat—l bad worn it to 
the ball—tor Leigh said the night was 
chilly, aud with ny lover I went out into 
| the open air. 

The revel and its gaiety were at their 

height; but we, Iam sure, bad forgotten 
| all about it. 
True, we heard the music and the laugh- 
| ter, we saw the dazzling lights; but we two 
with each otber were as wuci alone in crea- 
tion as if we badthe whole world and its 
Sweet night to ourselves, 

Ah, how happy were we—how perfectly 
happy! Dear Heaven, could it last? Was 
1 possible that out of heaven it could 
last ? 

Leigh bad been explaining to me what it 
was that bad bindered bim iu town and had 
inade bitn so late in coming down to the 
Priory ; and actually it turned out that the 
Uresome delay was all through old Mr, 
Jones! 

The shadowy old gentleman,I then heard 











had been for some time ailing, was sudden. 
ly taken worse, and, thinking that be was 
gol to die, he bad sent iu a great hurry 
benefactor, Leigh Eversieigh, the 

truest Stee bs had ee airy 
Leigh, it appeared, nd him in the 
hands of an incompeteut Bob Sawyer, a 
hare-brained youth fresh from one of the 


ts good-for-nothing young man had 
got & into bis bead that his patient was suf- 
fering from a weak heart, and was treating 
him accordingly. 

In reality, poor old Mr. Jones’ attack was 
wey ly the world but violent indiges 
tion. Leigh mptly sent Mr. Bob 
Sawyer about his business, and placed bis 
old triend in the care of a clever plivsician 
with whoiw be, Leigh Eversieigh, was per- 
sonally acquainted. 

But this had taken time ; and Leigh had 
been belated for the ball. 

“And did vou leavethe old man getting 
better ?’’ I asked earnestly. . 

“Much better, my dear one: in fact, near 
ly well. He knew beiore I lett that | was 
etarting for Buckinghamshire, Flower, and 
he asked me to give you his ‘respectful 
compliments.’ ”’ 

“Good old man,” I murmured, “Leigh,” 
I said suddenty, “do you know, dear, when 
I look back to—to the past—and I often do 
look back, sad as looking back is—I catch 
myself fancying sometimes that it was you 
—yes, vou and nobody else, Leigh—who 
sent old Mr. Jones to live in Mrs, Sadler’s 
tep-floor lodgings in Benthain street—that 
it was vou who were so kind all the while 
to—to iny little cbild and to me? Old Mr. 
Jones was simply your agent, inerely obey- 
ing your orderg—that was it—I ain con- 
vinoed of it now—carrying out to the letter 
the instructions yee had previously given 
him? Ob, Leigh, I am right, am I not? 
You cannot deny it!’ 

“Why should I wish to deny it, Flower— 
now ?"" he said. ‘There can be no secrets 
between us two now.” 

And then he told ine that be bad always 
loved wne—loved ine, yes, from the very 
day on which he had firstinet! Very sweet 
was it to hear; but-—-but I do notthink that 
it was news. 

He told me bow hard it had been—the 
keeping of his secret; corfessed how 
wretched, how staggered he was when I 
fled with Isla froin Thangate—for he divined 
that I should never more return to Mrs, 
Rainage’s bouse in Chesterfield Avenue, 
He believed that be had then lost sight of 
me, perbaps never aguin to see ine. 

He was aware how utterly alone I was in 
the world; well knew how cold and cruel 
is vast London to the triendless and the 
despairing soul, especially to a triendless 
and despairing woman; and, loving me 8o 
well and geverously, be wanted & watch 
over me, to shield me and tbe child from 
all possibic calamity. 

But, albeit he guessed that I had gone 
back to London, - was in complete ignor- 
ance of iny hidiug-place; and so he was 
powerless, could do nothing. 

Day and night he thought of me, prayed 
for me, and watched untiringly for a clue 
which might lead to his finding me. 

One day he had the good fortune to see 
Miss de Vere—Aurora Rainage; but she 
did not see him. 

Seated in a hansom, she was driving 
rapidly in a north-westerly direction, in the 
neighborhood of Regent’s Park. 

A light, as it were, all at once broke upon 
him, He divined Aurora’s errand, hailed 
another hansom,and, unsuspected, followed 
ber to Primrose Hill. 

Leaving Primrose Hill behind her, she 
was carried into the dingy and, to Leigh, 
quite strange locality in the midst of which 
Henthain Street is situated. 

Cleverly aud cautiously he tracked 
Aurora until be saw ber enter Mrs. Sul- 
ler’s house, 

On the foliowing day he dispatched his 
ancient friend and persioner, old Mr. Jones, 
to make certain inquiries of the landiady in 
Bentham street—inquiries, nevertheless, 
that must raise no suspicion—and the result 
of old Mr. Jones’ diplommacy was that the 
old man bimeself becaine Mrs, Sadler’s nys- 
terious top-fioor lodger, with instructions, 
and with the means, to remain in her house 
so long as Mra, Darkwood and ber child 
should likewise remain in it. ; 

“Never a day os,” now contessed 
Leigh, ‘without old Mr. Jones coming to 
the Teimpie—that is, if I was in London— 
to let me hear bow you, Flower, and the 
little one were getting along; buw you 
were inanaging together; what you were 
doing ; whether or not—my darliug, for- 
give me—whether or not you—you were 1p 
the slightest need of aught that it was in my 
power tosupply. If ever you were in dis 
tress, in trouble, in any great misery—par- 
ticularly should he learn that you were at 
avy ti:ne in pressing need of a strong and 
true friend’s presence and assistance—bis 
orders were instantly to let me know of It. 
And strictly did the old man bonor the con- 
tidenes I had ventured to repose iu him; 
and faithfully, too, did be discharge the 
duty which be had so willingly undertaken 
to please ine.”’ 

n a passion of love and gratitude I clung 
to my noble lover. 

“So generous—— so unselfish—and—and 
yet so cold!” I cried a little incoherently. 
“Throughout you knew—you knew the 
whole of that mournful time where I aud 
isla were living, and—and yet you your- 
self, b, never caine near us!” 

He beld me fast to bis true heart. 

“ I came to you when I was 
obliged--when duty and real necessity com- 
pelied me,”’ he simply. “I could wot 
come before. How could {? You were 
living apart from le « Was it not 
right theretore—hard though indeed it ~#s 
—that I should bold aloof from you, loving 
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you as I did? Flower,I loved you too 
well to let even the shadow of a 6 ge 
touch you through me. The world, my 
dear one, has no inercy upon a woman in 
lite placed as you were then placed, I 
tried to do what was—-what was best and 
right, for your sake, Flower, my be- 
oved !”” 

, «Nevertheless, sir, you have been cold to 
me—singularly, inexplieably cold and 
strange sometimes, ou were cold, unlike 
yourself, when you came to Arley Bridge; 
you have been cold and odd to aie Bhowine 
at Redknights; but I will not humor your 
vanity, sir, by confessing as freely as I 
might bow this coldness of yours has at 
times hurt me, Some day pe shall hear 
perbaps—not now, because, bh, lam so 
happy, 80 happy, and disagreeable memo- 
ries shall in nO Wise be suffered to cloud the 

” 

Again he drew me to his beart and held 
me there; ane thus stifled what I would 
say. 

“Flower,” he whispered, “caunot you 
then understand? A great love is a terrible 
tyrant—a man’s absolute master. Oiten was 
I atraid of it myself, knowing it to be my 
master. My darling, if I was ever really 
cold to you, it was because 1 dared not be 
too kind! By the stars in heaven above us, 
my beloved, thatis the stern truth! Can 
you not conceive whata hard fight it was 
for me? My love bad somehow to be con- 
quered, trampled down; and I wrestled 
with it daily a8 valiantly as I was able— 
daily I strove to live it down. And so I 
said to nyself wearily that it was well and 
wholesome for me—a great chance for you 
—when events brought about the oppor- 
tunity of your finding a haven of peace at 
Redknighbts, of your taking shelter trom a 
world you were sick of, beneath the roof of 
Daryl’s old bone; though I never dreamed 
—how should I?—wben I plotted for your 
coming hither to Mrs. Eversleigh, of the 
extraordinary revelation touching your 
birth and your marriage then in store for 
usall, I persuaded myself that, coald a 
reconciliation only be brought about be- 
tween Daryl! and his grandfather, it would 
in all probability lead to another regoncilia- 
tion that was greatly to be desired tor 
others as well. My darling, you under- 
stand ie now ?”’ 

“You wished,’’ I murmured back, ‘to 
see Daryl and me also reconciled—restored 
toeach other? Yes, I—1 kuew that.” 

‘‘Because,’’ hesaid, “I believed it to be 
the ouly possible state of affairs which couid 
ever conduce to the absolute curing of my 
most terrible madness. My great love was 
in truth a great folly—what good in the cir- 
curustances could ever come of it? Alas, 
Flower, no good whatever—nothing but 
evil and dire unrest! Let it be cured then 
—slain outright, if it could be done—at any 
cost !’? 

“My poor true Leigh!” said I tenderly, 
inthe dim white star-shine smiling up- 
ward into his faithful eyes. “My poor true 
love!’? 

‘Poor indeed, dear heart,’’ he echoed 
fondly, and yetatrifle sadly. ‘For, wild 
and strong as was this great love of mine,it 
was nevertheless after all the passion of a 
weak and au inconsistent coward.”’ 

“No, no, no! Never that, Leigh !’’ 

“Yes, surely that, Flower, and nothing 
less, The mere thought of your burying 
yourselt alive in some joyless ascetic sister- 
hood or otber—and that was what you 
threatened to do, recollect—was to inéa tor- 
lure unendurable, You would be lost to 
ineutterly then, I should be left in the 
world—you would be gone froin it, In that 
case 1 should never more see you, never 
nore hear your dear voice, never more 


touch vour dear hand with mine, It must | 


not, it should not be! If you went instead 
to liveat Redknights—ab, then would it 
not be different? Sometimes then—even 
though it were but once in every year—I 
night see you, sometimes listen to your 
voice, sometimes feel the rapture of vour 
touch, sometimes realize, just for a sweet 
brief space, that you and 1, my own darl- 
ing, were here upon earth together. And 
the mere thought of even that poor gleam 
of happiness, Flower, was—was to me 
” 


He paused, looked upward, with the wan 
imounlight upon bis bare head and face. He 
drew a deep,stronyg,quivering breath which 
seemed to break from his very soul. 

“Yes, Leigh ?’’ breathed J, trembling in 
his arms, 

‘‘Was to me as a foretaste of the bliss of 
heaven itself!’’ be answered reverently. 

* a oe . * + 

Leigh did at length let me go; and I left 
hitn smoking a cigar in the avenue. 

I re-entered the house, seeking my mo- 
ther, The ball-room was nearly deserted ; 
the musicians had temporarily vanished; 80 
it was clear that the supper-room and the 
other rooms must be thronged. 

; Was iny nother in the supper-room. Pro- 
ably. 

I was hastening thither when I met Lady 
Tracy, Her attendant knight wasa stranger 
to ine. 

She stopped ; he went on a few Ly 
himself, then halted too, pulling bis mous- 
tache somewhat discontentedly, and wait- 
Ing tor Aurora, 

1 suppose there was something in my face 
which made ber exclaim sotto voce, with 
her brightest and shrewdest smile, whiist 
ler mischievous eyes sparkled like the dia- 
wonds in her fair hair— 

“l'lower, iny dear, tell me what has hap- 
pened !"” 

“Nothing! Aurora, where is my mother ? 
Can you tell me?” 

_ “Yea. Not many minutes since she went 
in to supper with—I think it was General 
Hurst. Now, Flower, what bas happened 
—~will you tell me that?” 

Under her keen bright laughing eyes I 





believe I blushed like the veriest school. 


girl. a Perceiving this, she had no 
ng er quizzing glance made me 


“Aurora—Aurora,” I stammered help- 
lessly,wecretly wondering whether I looked 
sublimely bappy or ridiculously foolish— 
“once upon a time, long ago, I had muy for- 
tune told. And to-night, Aurora—well 
what do you think ? It—it bas come true | 
That is all.” 

A “ 

be seized me by both hands, for seconds 

— —~ — Yonge then imprinted a 
y upon either of my burni 

o. po y ng 

“Hurrah!” cried she as she released me 
—a briet characteristic commeut, by-the- 
way, which seemed in no slight degree to 
astonish the naa who was waiting for her. 
“Harrah !” 


sd * + * * * 


We live at Redknights; and of course 
my darling mother livesthere with us. The 
great house, with all belonging to it, is 
really hers; but she always declares that it 
is not. 

It is my mother’s most earnest wish that 
our eldest boy shall, in addition to his own 
name of Eversleigh, take the name of 
Darkwood—that is to say, by-and.by, when 
he sbail, Heaven willing, have grown to 
man‘s estate, 

Sioce this is iny mother’s desire, the child 
—when a man—shall be known as Daryl 
Darkwood. He is calied Daryl Eversleigh 
now. 

Positively I am almost alraid that Buckle 
and Mrs. Jessamy are spoiling the chil- 
dren ; but my mother, who, I think, is as 
wise as she is loving, says that at present 
one neea not wind; it does not matter; for 
kindness and love are the very sunshine of 
little children’s lives. Spoil them in their 
Apter days, in the right way, shesays, and 
t will never burt thei. 

It happens that 1 am writing these the 
last words of my autobiograpiny at Arley 
Bridge. We are staying for a few weeks 
with the Earl and Countess of Starcb. 
Arley Bridge is Aurora’s favorite hoime. 
Starch itself, she says, is too large to be 
coufortable—it reminds her of the Lang- 
bam Hotel, 

How wonderful are the changes which 
the years briug round! Whether viewed 
in lightest jest or in griminest earnest, lite 
13 an amazing kaleidoscope. 

Last night Leigh and I werein Arlev 
churchyard ; together we had _ strolled 
thither in the dusk of that sumtner’s even- 


ing. 

re was very quiet and holy there as we 
stood by alittle grave. And Leigh, stoop- 
ing, gathered in silence a blue periwinkle 
flower from amidst the mossy stones near 
to the spot, and fastened tne drooping spray 


in the bosom of = wh. 
Ican hardly tellin what direction his 


thoughts at the inoment were uriftiug ; but 
he drew me towards him, held ime firmly. 
and looked seriously down into my eyes. 
‘“‘Are you satisfied, Flower?’ he says, 
“TI often wonder. My dear one, tell me 
faithiully—bas life anything more to give 
ou?” 
“Nothing, Leigh. 


** ‘I think of early days, and thee, 
And bless thee,’ *’ 


I answer passionately, yet low; and my 
arins go upward and res: about his neck. 
He bends his heawi. His lips are upon 


mine. 
“Flower, ny sweet wife,’’ be says, “then 


1 too am satisfied.”’ 
[THE END.] 
—_— ——> « 


With Golden Curls. 


BY LESLIE ETHRIDGE, 











jealousy in my nature—a jealous wo- 

inan has always been ny pet abomina- 
tion—but I must confess that, just for one 
moment, | bad a strange choking sensation 
in my throat when I saw my busband’s face 
become sudden! y distorted by emotion ata 
mere passing glanve from a pretty wo- 
man. 

Pretty she undoubtedly was, nay, almost 
lovely, with large blue eyes, and golden 
hair that clustered around her bead in little 
curis ; there was an air of elegance, too, in 
her dress and equipaye, that denoted both 
wealth and refinement. 

She bowed to my husband as she drove 
past, but it was only the greeting of a 
chance acquaintance; he, bowever,as if un- 
able to take h‘s eyes froin her, leaned over 
the baloony, and foilowed the movements 
of her cardage with a painfully eager glance 
until the trees hid it from view. 

Even then he seemed utterly oblivious 
of my presence, but stood by iny side with 
that same white, startled expression on his 
lace, that bad first attracted my attention. 
Anything is better than suspense. I laid 
my hand upon bis arin. is 

“Herbert, who is she? Why, why— 

I could say no more, ny voice failed me. 

He turned quickly round. 

“Why, Alice, what is the matter?” he in- 

ed anxieusly. 
qIWho is she 7 repeated—‘“‘the lady in 
that carriage with the foreign-looking 
7” 
meTbe Countess de Lissa,’’ he replied very 
uietiy, almost sadly, “She was Annie 
isle, a cousin of the Beau monts.”’ 

It was a name I had never heard. 

“Do you know her weil?” 

“] never spoke to ber in my life,’’ 

“Then why——” 

“Ob, I koow what you mean. It is only 
an old piece of folly, but I cannot shake it 


N OW, I don’t think there is a touch of 





awital journey to Pembroke. 


off. We won't talk about it now, for it isa 
rather painfal subject. Let us go out into 


the sunshine,” 

But If he it ned I was going to be sat- 
istied with that, was very much mis- 
taken. I saw it was no pressing the 
point just then; I must wait for a better 
op unity. 

twasnot long in coming. We were 
making our way slowly down south, (we 
were on our boneymoon), and arrived at 
Mentone, 

As soon as table d’hote was over, we es- 
tablished ourselves in our little private sit- 
ting-room, for there was no chance of goinz 
out, as it was raining turiously. 

For some time I went on diligently mak- 
ing cigarettes, but at length, when my pile 
was greater than any man could sinoke in 
a mouth, | began my attack with what I 
regarded as no inconsiderabie amount of 
skill. 

A shade of annoyance passed over Her- 
bert’s countenance when he becaine aware 
of the turn the conversation was taking ; 
but as he looked down into iny eager face, 
his expression changed. @ said very 


ary * 

“Alice, what a thorough woman you are ! 
I have been on the point of telling you that 
story half-a-dozen times, or:y I never care 
very much to talk sboatit. Yon see, I 
don’t understand it, and 1 suppose now, I 
never shall,’’ 

Here Herbert hesitated, and there was a 
touch of embarrassment in bis manner 
when, atter a pause, he began tospeak; and 
his face bad a grave, troubled look which I 
had never seen there betore, 

“A yeur last September,”” he began, 
“Il went into Pembrokeshire to spend a few 
days with the Beaumonts, It was the first 
time 1 had been at Pias Beaumont, and as 
[ had come straight thro from London, 
and it was nearly seven when I arrived, | 
went to my rooin at once. The Plas was 
Originally an old farm-bouse, which has 
been added to and altered by each succes- 
sive generation anti! it bas become a yood- 
sized, comfortable country residence. 1 re- 
inember, a8 we drove up the avenue, being 
struck by the extrsordinary length of the 
building; although only two stories high, 
It is as long as balt a dozen ordinary houses 
put together. 

“My room was at the front of the house, 
at the top of the staircase that leads out of 
the hall. There was nothing about it to at- 
tract any special attention; I know halt a 
dozen country houses that bave just such 
roves, The old carved-oak wainacot was 
rather quaint, but the bed and furniture 
were quite modern. Opposite the door 
leading from the staircase was a large win- 
dow running the whole length uf the room; 
at right angles to this window, ar:i close to 
it, was another door, with a Leavy curtain 
partially covering it. All this I bad time 
to observe whilst dressing, for the servant 
had told me that dinner was not until a 
quarter to eight, 

“It was just half-past seven when [ had 
finished dressing, and my hand was al- 
rexndy on the door handle, when—now, 
Alice, 1 can only tell you what I saw; even 
for myself I can find no explanation—the 
sinaller door was suddenly burst open, and 
atall, dark man, evidently a foreigner, 
sprang in, seized ine by the arm; even now 
1 can feel the gripe of his fingers. He said 
something, bat the only wordal could dis- 
tinguiah were, ‘Help! For God's sake 
help!’ He almost dragged ine after him 
through a room into a passage, through an- 
other room, down a long corridor, and only 
stopped when we were in tront of the door 
of the end room of the house, Belore he 
opened this door, heturned and looked at 
ine. I saw his face as clearly as I see yours 
at tbis moment. He was a handsome man, 
with clear, well-cut features, biack hair, 
and asword cut above the leti eyebrow. 
He bad a tall, lithe figure, and even in my 
fright, | was struck by bis air of distine- 
tion. 

We stook there looking at each other for 
perhaps half a minute, which to ine seemed 
an eternity; then tay companion opened 
the door and led ine into a bed room, sinal- 
lerand more old-fashioned than the one 
that had been given to me, but very like 
it. It had the saine long, low window, but, 
instead of iny little iron bed, there was a 
large old four-poster, that must have been 
inade centuries before, hung with yellow 
chintz, which seeined to be covered with 
little, black, dancing figures. 

“The man, still holding ine by the arin, 
led ine up to the bed. On it, stretched full 
length, was lying a woman, or rather a gir! 
for ane did uot look inore than on6-or-two- 
and twenty. She was in evening dress, 
and around ber neck there was a curiously 
wrought old mosaic necklace. At this ino- 
ment, as I think of her, 1 see her again as 
clearly as I saw her that night. She wasa 
beautifal woman, one that, in any case, it 
would not have been easy to forget, but I 
bad never seen her before. As |] looked at 
her—-she was in the full glare of the setting 
sun—lI noticed that there was a thin red 
line running around her neck, as if it bad 
been cut with some sharp instrument, and 
blood was slowly oozing out on one side, 
and running down the pillow, 

‘*Then,for the first time,I noticed that the 





man, who was standing by my side, beld a 
long pointed knife in his band, and it was 
blood-stained. I sprang forward to raise 
the woman-— 

“The next thing I remember was, that I 
was standing with my hand upon the han- | 
die of ny bedroom door, ready to go down 
to dinner.” | 

Beads of perspiration were standing | 
on ny busband’s brow when le finishod 
speaking. 

“My uear Herbert, you surely did not let 


that trouble you? Yoa were tired—it is an | 
You must ! 


| this wonderful problem. 


have bad sone sort of a fit, perhaps a touch 
of sunstroke?” and I atrove to drive away 
my husband’s gloom, for his ghastly pale- 
ness frightened me, 

He looked dreamily out of the window. 

“Yes,yes,that is what I said tomyself, 1 
did not like it, even then, tor is not 
pleasant to bave one’s imagination playing 
such tricks; but 1 was sure it was only im- 
agivation, particularly as I found that the 
little door was bolted on my side and locked 
on the other. 

“1 shook —— together and went down 
into the drawing room. There were sev- 
eral pa staying in the house; some few 
were old triends of mine, but most of them 
were strangers. Dinner was late, for Mr, 
Beauinout, and some of the men had been 
out shooting on the moors. I was sitting 
on the sola, talking to Mrs, Beaumont, 
when, just as the gong was sounding, a 
tall, beautiful girl came into the room, and 
as she passed, turned to speak to Mrs, 
Beauinont. 

“Fora moment ny heart ceased beating. 
She was the woman whom I had seen that 
night, lying on the ped with her throat cut. 
It was the same form, toe same golden 
curls, and the same quaint old inosaic 
necklace was around her neck ; and, stand- 
ing nota yard behind her, was the tall dark 
Creole, whom I bad last seen with a blood- 
stained knife in his hand. 

“The room seemed to spin round; I could 
only gaze helplessly at the girl. Mrs. Bean- 
inopt must bave thought that I was inad. 
Mechanically I listened whilst she asked if 
I felt ill, and assured me that I should kill 
myself if I did not take more rest, 

“Atlength | recovered inyself sufticiently 
to ask who the lady with the golden curls 
was, 

* «That tall girl in white? Sbe is Annie 
Lisle, a niece of Mr. Beaurnont’s, Is she 
not pretty? And that tal! dark man that 
came in with her is her flance, the Count 
de Lissa, They are to be imarried next 
month.’ 

“The next dav I told Mrs. Beaumont all 
that I had seen, or dreamed, She listened 
to tne very patiently, but smiled, and as- 
sured me that I bad been working too hard, 
and must stay and let them nurse me, 
With infinite trouble I persuaded her to 
come to my room aud unlock the side door, 
As s00n a8 I entered the rooin into which it 
opened, I recognized it, and at once, witb- 
out #4 moment's hesitation, led the way 
through the second room, the passage, and 
the corridor just as the man had taken me 
the night before, 

“I knew every step of the way, and only 
stopped when we reached the door of the 
room Where I had seen the woman lying. 
Here Mrs. Beaumont beld me back, 1 
noticed that although she still tried to 
winile, she seemed anxious and disturbed, 
She knocked at the doo-, and then, as no 
answer came, we wentin, It was impos- 
sible to mistake that large old-fashioned 
four-post bed: | could bave sworn to the 
very pattern of the hangings, 

“And this was Annie Lisle’s room, Mrs, 
Beaumont told me. 

“What was to be done? Annie Lisle was 
a penniless girl, and the Count de Lissa 
wasa brilliant partl,and aman of irre- 
proachable character. Mrs, Beaumont 
argued that it would be little short of cruelty 
to let the story be known, 

“] Jeit the bouse that night, and the mar- 
riage took place the next month. 

“Tl am waiting for the sequel.” 

ee 

IN SwWIMMING.—The ability to bebave 
wisely in case of sudden accidents on the 
water can only be acquired by experience, 
just as everything else has to be sequired, 
‘The theory of the matter can be taught In 
swituiming schools, but the practice imust 
be acquired by experience, Hence, In some 
swimming schools, the pupils are taken out 
In @ boat, the latter veing upset purposely, 
as if the upset happened accidentally. They 
are alsosuddenly pushed overboard, and 
subjected to all inanner of prepared acci- 
dents, so as to accustoin them to acting in 
emergencies. In this way pupils Jjearn to 
behave in case of real accidents, and are 
protected agairst the lows of their presence 
of mind on occasions of danger on tbe wa- 
ter. They are also taught to have faith in 
the sustaining power of the water itself, 
They get to know thatthe water will sus- 
tain themif they will only render it the 
least help. It is unfortunately not gener- 
ally known that a finger laid upon an oar, 
or the gunwale of an overturned boat, or « 
board, or almost any floating object, will 
sustain the hurmpan body in calin water, 
Persons who have been properly taught, 
and who have acquired the habit of acting 
with se6lf-possession in the wacer when they 
are upset, do not attempt to climb upon the 
overturned boat, but sitnply take bold of it 
and guietly support themselves, A boat 
half tilled with water, or counpletely over- 
turned, will support as inaby persons as 
can get their bands upon the guowale, if 
they behave quietly. In «a case of accident, 
a person who understands and acts in accor- 
dance with these facts vould stand a beter 
chance of being saved, even if he were a 
poor swimmer, than an expert swimmer 
would have should he lose bis presence of 
mind, 

> = - a= 

THe STrorcaL PROBLEM,.—There was a 
famous problem among tbe Stoics, which 
ran thus: ‘*When #« tnau says, ‘1 ile,” does 
he lie, or does be not? If he lies, he speaks 
the truth; if be speaks the truth, he lies,” 
Many were the profound works written on 
Chrysippus fav- 
ored the world with no less than six; and 
Philetus studied Limself to death in vain 


| attem pts to solve it. 


One 
W HATSOEVER you would tnat nen do to 
you do you even so unto then. 
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A SUMMER TRYST. 





BY K. T. 8. 





The birds rose, frightened; in the lane, 
Upon the hush of Summer, 
Broke dash of wheels and prancing hoofs: 
They looked for no such comer. 
A dainty dameel, waiting, sat, 
Smiling in shy, sweet pleasure: 
Her dog beside her watched, well skilled 
Each mood of hers to measure. 
**Coo, coo,’ the ring-doves sane—‘*We know: 
The tale frst told so long ago."* 


Now Fido pricks his ears; a step 
Draws near; there's lew-volced greeting: 
W hat has the curious world to do 
With plighted lovers’ meeting’ 
The Summer days were made for them, 
And sylvan baunts, bigh springing: 
On through the leaty lanes they drive, 
While birds are once more singing. 
"oo, coo,*’ the ring-doves marmur low — 
**You see it now; we told you so," 
= OO oe— 


Storms and Sunshine 


BY MKS. HENRY WOOD. 








CHAPTER III. 


LIVER was waiting in College Street 
standing near the Hare and Hounds 
Inn. r. Preen pulled 1° 

“Well, 1 thought there’d be hardly time, 
and I night miss you; I went to get my 
hair cut,’’ replied Oliver, as he settled him- 
self in bis place beside bis father. 

Mr. Preen drove on in silence until they 
were opposite the Commandery gates in 
the lower part of Ridbury. Then he spoke 

in. 

“What made you drive through Friar 
Street on Saturday last, instead of going 
the direct way ?”’ 

“Through — Friar Street ?’’ stanimered 
Oliver. 

“Through Friar Street, instead of High 
Street,”’ repeated Mr. Preen, in a sharp, pas- 
sionate accent, 

“Oh, I remember. High Street is so 
crowded ona market day; the back streets 
are quiet,’ said Oliver, as if he bad a lump 
in his throat, and could not make his voice 
heard. 

“And in taking the back streets you avoid 
the silversmith's, and the risk you run of 
being recognized; is that it ?’’ savagely re- 
torted Mr. Preen. 

Not another word did he speak, only 
drove on home at a furious pace. Oliver 
knew al! then; the disgrace for which he 
had been so long waiting, had come upon 
him. 

But when they got indoors, Mr. Preen 
let loose the vials of his wrath upon Oliver. 
Before his mother, before Jane, he publish- 
ed his iniquity. 

It was he, Oliver, who had stolen the ten 
pound note; it was he who had 80 craftily 
got it changed at Worcester. Oliver spoke 
nota word of denial, made no attempt at 
excuse or defence ; he stood with bent hend 
and pale, meek face, his blue eyes filled 
with utter misery. 

The same look of misery lay in Mrs, 
Preen’s eyes ; ahe faintly reproached him 
amid tears and sobs. Jane was simply 
scunned. 

“You must go away now and hide your- 
self; I can’t keep you here to be found and 
pounced upon,’’ roared Mr. Preen. ‘By 
the end of the week you must be gone 
somewhere. Perhaps you can pick up a 
living in London,” 

“Yes, I will go,’’ said 
meekly. 

Ané at the first lull in the storin he crept 
up to his room, 

He did not come down to dinner ; did 
not ceme to tea, Jane carried up a cup of 
tea upon a waiter and some bread-and- but- 
ter, and put it down outside the chamber 
door, which he had bolted. 

Later, in passing his room, she saw the 
door open and went in. Cup and plate 
were both empty, so he had taken the re- 
freshiment. 

He was notin the bouse, was not in the 
garden. Putting on her sun-bonnet and a 
light shawl, she ran to the lnlets, 

Oliver was there, He sat, gazing moodi- 
ly atthe brook and the melancholy osier- 
twigs, that grew beside it. Jane sat down 
and bent his poor distressed face upon her 
shoulder. 

“Dear Oliver ! 
I know you 
tem pted.’’ 

Bending there upon her, her arms clasp- 
ing him, yielding to the loving sympathy, 
so grateful after those harsh reproaches, he 
told her all, under cover of the gathering 
shades of evening. Yes, he had heen 
tern pted—and had yielded to the tempta- 
tion, 

He wanted money badly for necessary 
things, and things that be bad learned to 
deem necessaries, and he had it mot. <A 
pair of new gloves now and again, a necktie 
to replace his shabby onea, atrifie of loose 
silver in his pocket, 

He ewed a sinall sum to MacEveril, 
and wanted to repay him. Once or twice 
he bad asked a littie money of Lis father, 
aud was refused, 

His mother would give hima few sbill- 
ings, when pressed, but grumbled over it, 
So Oliver wrote to atriend at Tours, whom 
he had known well, asking if be would 
lend him some. That was ibe tirat week 
in June. 

His triend wrote back in anewer that he 
could lend him sume after quarter day, the 
Ath, but not before ; be would send him 
over ten pouttds then, if that would do. 


Oliver, very 


Don’t take it 80 to heart. 
must have been sorely 





. 

Never a thought had presented itself to 
Oliver of touching the ten pounds in his fa- 
ther’s letter to Mr. Paul, which he had 
sealed and sav ed. 

But on the following afternoon, Wednes- 
dry, he saw the letter lying on Mr. Hanbo- 
rough’s desk ; the temptation assailed him, 
and he took it. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Preen 
had gone out that hot day, leaving Oliver a 
lot of work to do. 

He got through it soon after four o’clock, 
and went dashing over the cross route to 
Islip and into Mr, Paul’s office,for he want- 
ed to see Dick MacK veril. 

The office was empty; nota soul was in 
it; and as Oliver stood, rather wondering 
at that unusuai fact, be saw asmail pile of 
letters, evidently jum left by the postman, 
lying on the desk close to him. 

The uppermost of the letters he recog- 
nized at once ; it was the one sent by his 
tather. 

“If 1 might borrow the ten pounds inside 
tha: now, I sould be at ease; I would re- 

lace it with the ten pounds coming to ine 

rom Tours,and it might never get known,”’ 
whispered Satan in his ear, with plausible 
cunning. 

Never a moment did he allow himself for 
thougnht,never an instant’s hesitation served 
to stop him. Catching up the letter, he 
thrust it into bis breast pocket, and set off 
across country again ata tearing pace, not 
waiting to see MacEveril. 

He seemed to have flown over bedges and 
ditches and to be home in no time. Little 
wonder that when he was seen sitting under 
the walnut tree in the garden and was 
called in to tea, his mother and sister ex- 
claimed at his heated face. They never 
suspected he had been out, 

Ali that night Oliver lay awake; part! 
wondering how he should dispose of his 
prize to make it available; partly telling 
himself, in shamed-faced reproach, that he 
would not useit, but send it back to old 
Paul. 

It came into his mind that if he did use it 
he might change it at the silversmith’s as 
if for the Todhetleys, the Squire's name on 
the back suggesting the idea to him. 

It would not do, be thought, to go into a 
shop, any shop, purchase some trifling arti- 
cle and tender a ten pound note, in pay- 
ment. 

That might give riseto suspicion, Some 
months before, when at Crabb Cot, he had 
heard Mrs, Todhetley relate the history of 
her brooch, where she bought it, what she 
paid for it, and all about it, to Colonel Let- 
somn’s wife and otier people, for it hap- 
pened that several callers had come in to- 
gether. 

The brooch had beeu passed round the 
company and adimired, Oliver remembered 
this, and resolved to make use of it to dis- 
arin suspicion at the sil versimith’s, 

He knew the principal shops in Worces- 
ter very weli indeed, and Worcester itself, 
Hle had stayed for some titne,when sixteen, 
with an uncle, who was living there; but 
he had not visited the city since coming to 
Duck Brook, . 

Thursday, the day following that on 
which he took the money, was the day of 
the picnic. 

Oliver started with Jane for it in the 
morning, a8 may be remembered, the ten 
pound note hidden safely about him. Much 
to Oliver’s surprise his mother put seven 
shillings into his band. 

“You'll not want to use it, and must 
give it me back to-morrow,”’’ sbe said, ‘‘but 
it does not look well to go to a thing of this 
sort with quite empty keta.’’ 

Oliver thanked her, kissed her, and ‘they 
drove off. Before reaching Mrs, Jacob 
Chaudler’s, after passing Islip Grange—the 
property of Lady Fontaine, as may be re- 
membered, who was first cousin to John 
Paul—they overtook Sam, walking on to 
take back the gig. 

“We — as well get out here,” said 
Oliver, and he pulled up. 

Getting out, and beiping out Jane, he 
sent Sam and the gig back atonce. He 
bade his sister walk on alone to Mrs. 
Chandler’s, saying he wanted to doa little 
errand first. 

But he charged her not to mention that ; 
only to say, if questioned, that he would 
jom them by-and-bye. He ran all the way 
to the station, regardless of the heat, and 
caught a train for Worcester. 

The rest is Known, Oliver changed the 
note at the silversmith’s, bought himself a 
pair of dandy gloves, with one or two other 
sinall matters, and made the best of his 
way back again. 

But it was past the middle of the after- 
noon when he got to the pienic; trains do 
not choose our time for running, but their 
own. 

Jane wondered where he had been. Hear- 
ing of the pigeon-match, she thought it was 
there. Sbe asked him, in a whisper, where 
he had found those delicate gloves ; Oliver 
laughed and said something about a last 
relic from Tours, 

And there it was, He hai taken the 
note ; he, Oliver Preen ; and got the gold 
for it. 

That day of the picnic was in truth the 
worsthe had ever experienced, the one 
hard day of all tis life, as be bad remarked 
to Jane 

Not only had he committed a deed in it 
which might never be redeemed, but he 
also learnt that Emma Paul’s iove was 
given not to him, butto another. It was 
for her sake he had coveted new gioves and 
money in his pockets, that he might not 
look despicable in her sight. 

The dearest and surest of expectations are 
those that fail. While Oliver, as the days 
went on, was feverish!y looking out, morn- 
ing afer morning, for the remittance from 
Tours, he received a letter to say it was not 
coming. : 





His friend, with many ex of re- 
gret, wrote to the effect that he was unable 
to send it at present ; later, he hoped to do 
60. 

Of conrse, it never come. And Oliver 
bad not been able to replace the money,and 
—this was the end of it. 

Ina wagers sobbing tone, he told 
these particulars by degrees to Jane as they 
sat there. She tried to comfort him ; said 
it might never be known beyond them- 
selves at home; rather advocated his going 
away for a short period, as proposed, while 
things righted themselves, and their fa- 
ther's anger cooled down, 

But Oliver could not be comforted. 
Then, leaving the unsatisfactory theme,she 
tried another, and began telling him of the 
wedding at Islip that morning, and of how 
‘Tom and Emina looked—— 

“Don’t, Jane,” he interrupted; and bis 
walling, shrinking to seemed to betray 
the keenest pain of all. 

They walked home together in silence, 
Jane clinging to hisarm, The night shades 
lav upon the eerth, the stars were shining 
inthe sky. Oliver laid his hand upon the 
garden gate and paused. 

“Do you remember, Jane, when 1 was 
coming in bere for the first time, how a 
strange shiver took me, and you thought I 
must have caughtachill. It was a warn- 
ing, my dear; a warning of the evil that 
lay in store for ine.” 

e would not go intothe parlor to sup- 
per, but went softly up to his room and 
shut himself in for the nigbt, Pov: Oliver! 
Poor, poor Oliver! 

The following day, Friday, Mr. Preen, al- 
lowing himself the unwonted luxury of a 
holiday for a day’s shooting, was away be- 
times. For the afternoon and evening, Mrs. 
Jacob Chandler’s daughtors, Clementina, 
Georgiana, and Julietta, had organized a 
party to celebrate their cousin Tom’s 
wedding; Miss Julietta called it a ‘‘flare- 
up.” 

Jane Preen bad promised, for herself and 
for Oliver, to be there by three o’clock. 
For Oliver! She made berself ready after 
dinner; and“then, looking everywhere for 
her brother,found him standing in the road 
just outside the garden gate. He said he 
was not going. 

Jane reproached him,and he quite laugh- 
ed at her. He gointocompany now! she 
night know better. 

But Jane had great influence over him, 
and as he walked with her along the road— 
for she was going to walk in and walk back 
again at nighi—she nearly persuaded bim 
to fetch her. Only nearly; not quite. 
Oliver tinally refused, and they had alinost 
a quarrel. 

‘ben the tears ran down Jane’s cheeks, 
ller heart was aching in pain for him ; and 
her object in pressing him to come was to 
take him out of his loneliness, 

“Just this one evening, Oliver!’’ she 
whispered, clinging to him and kissing 
him. ‘f don’t ask you a favor often.”’ 

And Oliver yielded. 

“f’ll come for you, Janey,” be said, kiss- 
ing herin return. ‘That is, I will come 
on and meet you; I cannot go to the 
house.”’ 

With that, they parted. But in another 
minute, Jane was running back again. 

‘*You will be sure to come, Oliver? You 
won't disappoint me? ‘You won’t go from 
your word?” 

Oliver felt a little annoyed; the sore heart 
grows fretful. 

“‘] swear I’ll come, then,”’ he said; ‘I’ll 
meet vou, alive or dead.” 

I was at the party. Not Tod; he had 
gone shooting. We spent the afternoon in 
the garden. * 

It was not a largo party, after al; only 
the Letsoms, Jane Preen,and the Chandler 
girls; but others were expected later, Jane 
had a disconsolate look. 

Knowing nothing of the trouble at Duck 
Brook, I thought she was sad because Val- 
entine bad not come early according to 
yo We knew later that he had been 

ept by what he called a long-winded 
client. 

At five o’clock we went indoors to tea, 
Those were the days of real, old-fashioned 
teas, not sham ones, as now. Hardly had 
we seated ourselves round the table, aud 
Mrs, Jacob Chandler was inquiring who 
took sugar and who didn’t,when one of the 
maids came in. 

“If you please, Miss Preen, the gig is 
come for you,’’ she said. 

“The gig !"’ exclaimed Jane. “Come for 

me. You must be mistaken, Susan.” 
_ “Tt is at the gate, Miss Jane, and Sam’s 
in it. He says tbat his waster and missus 
have sent him totake you home immedi- 
ate.”’ 

Jane, all astoniskmont, followed by some 
of us, went out to see what Sam could 
mean, Sam only repeated in a stolid kind 
of way the message he had given to Susan. 
His master and mistress bad despatched 
bin for Miss Jane and she must. go home at 
once, 

“Is anything the matter ?—anyone ill ?” 
asked Jane, turning pale, 

Sain, looking more stolid than before, 
professed not to know anything ; he either 
did :otor would not. Miss Jane had to 
«o, and as quick as she could, was all he 
would say. 

Jane put on her things, said l-bye in 
haste, and went out again to the sla im 
drove off at a tangent before she bad well 
collected herself, 

—" Sam, what's the matter ?’’ she be. 

Sam,in about three stolid wo pro- 
tested, as before, he couldn't say se was 
the matter ; except that he had been sent 
oft tor Miss Jane. 

Jane noticed, and thought it odd, that he 
did not look at ber as he spoke, thougb he 
was frank and open by habit ; hehad never 





jooked in any of their faces since comi 
ae y ng to 


*“*Where’s Mr. Oliver?” she asked. But 
Sam only muttered that he “couldn't say” 
“"They — ta sil al 

went oo ence after that, Ja 
seeing it would be useless to inquire fae. 
ther, and were soon at Duck Brook. She 
felt very uneasy. 

What she feared was, that her father and 
Oliver might have quarreled, and that the 
Jatter was about to be turned sumunarily 
out of doors, 

“Why, there’s Mr. Oliver!” she exclaiin- 
ed. “Pull up, Sam.” 

They were passing the first Inlet. Oliver 
stood at the top of it, tacing the road, eyi-. 
diently looking out for her,as Jane thought. 
His gaze was fixed, bis face white as 
death, 

“TI told you to pull up, Sam; how dare 
you disobey ime snd drive on in that way?” 
cried Jane, 

Sam bad whipped up the horse instead of 
stopping. Jane, looking at his face saw jt 

gone white too, 

“There he is! there be is again! There’s 


Mr. Oliver!” 

They had ap ched the other Inipt as 
Jane spoke, liver stood at the top of it, 
exactly as he had stood at the other, his 
gaze fixed on her, bis face ghastly. Not a 
muscie of his face moved; a dead man 
could not be more still. Sain, fall of terror, 
was driving on like lightning, as if some 
evil thing were pursuing him, 

And now Jane turned pale. What did it 
mean ? these two appearances? It was to- 
tally impossible for Oliver to be at the last 
Inlet, if it was be who stood at the other, 
A bird of the air might have picked him 
up, carried him swiftly over the trees and 
dropped him at the second Inlet; nothing 
else sould have done it in the time. What 
did it mean ? 

Mr. Preen was waiting at the door to re. 
ceive Jane. Hecame a little way with slow 
steps down the path to meet her as the gig 
stopped. She rar in at the gate. 

‘What bas happened, papa?” she cried. 
‘*W here’s Oliver?”’ 

Oliver was up stairs, lying upon his bed 
—dead. Mr. Preen disclosed it to her as 
gently as he knew how. 

* + * * * * 


It wastootrue. Oliver bad died about 
two hours before. He had shot bhiuself at 
the Inleta, close by the melancholy osiers 
that grew over the brook. 

Oliver had accompanied Jane t> the end 
of Brook Lane. There, at the Isiip Road, 
thev parted ; she going on to Crabb, Oiiver 
walking back again. 

Upon reaching the Inlets, that favorite 
spot of his, he sat down on the bench that 
faced the highway; the selfsaine bench 
Jane had sat on when she was watching for 
his arrival from Tours, in the early days of 
spring. 

He had not sat there above aininute when 
he saw bis father, with one or two tore 
gentlemen, get over the gate from the field 
opposite. They were returning from shoot- 
ing, and had their = in their hands. 
Mr. Preen waiked quickly over the road to 
Oliver. 

‘*Take my gun indoors,” he said; “I am 
not going in just yet. It is luaded.”’ 

He walkea away down the road witb his 
fnends, alter speaking. Oliver took the 

un, walked slowly down one of the In- 

ets, and put himself on the nearest bench 
there, lodging the gun against the end. In 
a few miutes there arose a loud report. 

Sam was in the upper part of the field on 
the other side tbe brook with the wagon 
and wagoner. He turned to look where the 
noise caine from, and thought be saw some- 
one lying on the ground by the bench. 
They both came round in haste, he and the 
wagoner, and found Oliver Preen lying 
dead with tiie gun beside Lim. 

Running for assistance, Sam hel to 
carry him bome, and then went for the 
nearest doctor; but it was all of no avail. 
Oliver was dead. 

Was it an accident, or was it intentional ? 
People asked the question. At the coro- 
ner’s inquest, Mr. Preen, who was so af- 
fected he couid hardly give evidence, said 
that, so far as he believed, Oliver was one 
of the last people likely to lay violent hands 
on himself; he was of too calm and gentie 
a temperament for that. 

The rustic jury, pitying the fatherand be- 
lieving him, gave Oliver the benefit of the 
doubt. Leaded guns were dangerous, they 
observed, apt to go off of themselves 
almost ; and they brought it in Accidental 
Death. 

But Jane knew better. I thought I 
knew better. 1’m afraid Mr. Preen knew 
better. 

And what of that appearance of Oliver 
which Jane saw? It could not have been 
Oliver in the flesh, but I think it must have 
been Oliver in the spirit Many atime and 
oft ia the days that followed did Jane re- 
count it cver to me; it seemed a relief to 


| her distress to talk of it. 


‘He said he would come, alive or dead, 
to meet me; and he came.”’ 

And I, Jobuny Ludiow, break off here 
to state that the account of this apparition 
ia strictly true. Every minute particular 
atlending it, even to to the gig coming with 
Sam in it to tetch Jane from the tea-table, 
is a faithful record of that which occur- 


1 took an opportunity of questioning 
Sam, asking whether he had seen the ap- 
pearance. It was as we were coming away 
from the grave after the funeral. Oliver 
was buried In Duck Broox churebyard,clos¢ 
under the clock which had tola him the 
time when he siood with his fatber posting 
the letters that past afternoon at Daine 
Sym’s window. ie 

“We are too late, father,’’ he bad said. 
But for being too late the tragedy might 
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never have happened, for the letter, which 
caused all the trouble and sommotion, 
would have reached Mr. Paul’s hands safe- 


lv the next morning. 


“ «No, sir,” Sam answered me, «I can’t say 
that 1 saw anything. But just as Miss Jane 
spoke,calling out that Mr. Oliver was there, 
4 kind of shivering wind seemed to take 
we, and I turned icy cold, It was not her 
words that could have done it, sir, for I was 
getting so before she Pm And at the 


last Inlet, when she ed it out again, I 
went almost out of my mind with cold and 


terror. The horse was affrightea too; his 


coat turned wet.” 
* aa * 7 * . 


‘That was the tr Y; noone can say I 
did wrong to call it one, For years and 
vears it has been in my mind to write it. 
But I had hoped to end the paper jess sad- 
ly; only the story has lengtbened itself out, 
and there’s no space left. 

I meant to have told of Jane’s brighter 
fate in the after days with Valentine, the 
one lover of herlife. For Val pulled bim- 
self up from bis reckless ways, though not 
at Islip; and in a distant land they are now 
sailing down the stream of lite together, 
passing through, a8 we all have to do, its 
storms and its sunshine, 

[THE END.] 
° 








‘Tona’s Escape. 





BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





\ 11}. was nine-and-twenty —yes, positive- 
ly nine-and-twenty. And her friends 
\ ) said “one year more,”’ laughing malici- 
ously and wagging their heads, and kaow- 
ing that the next year would be spent as 
the last twelve had been, in flirting in a 
quiet, subdued, lady-like way; but secur- 
ing no one. 

Despite her wit, beauty and accomplish- 
ments, for Iona bad all of these, she had al- 
ways been looked upon as an old imeaic. 

Perhaps it was that little romance in her 
early budding womanhood, when people 
thought she was engaged and soon to be 
married, that kept suitors away from her. 
Perhaps it was ber own disinclination to 
wed. 

Certain it was, that Iona always had 
plenty of admirers; and everybody was 
ready to swear to her goodness, but some 
way she didn’t marry. And now her lady 
friends were sure that she never would, for 
there wasn’t an eligible young man in town, 
and Iona had heretofore laughed at this 
awful thirty, but now she set ber lips in a 
straight line, and said— 

“I'll doit. I may bea heartless wretch 
for it,’’ she thought—‘‘a miserable, plotting 
old maid --but I’ll marry Edward Percy be- 
fore I’m a year older, They shall not call 
ine an old inaid any longer.’’ 

And her mind once made up, nothing 
could alter it, or turn ber froin her pur- 
pose, 

She made preparations for a journey into 
an adjoining town,where Edward Percy re- 
sided, to visit her aunt, who had always 
held Mr, Percy up as « model inan, and 
really wished Iona would secure him. 

Heretofore Miss Ross had always laugh- 
ed, and said, “‘What, that old man, Aunt 
Mary ?”’ 

“He isn’t very old—not fifty yet—not 
nore than forty-five, and you’l] be an 
old maid soon,’’ Aunt Mary returned, very 
severely. 

“Perhaps; but—but don’t fret over it, 
auntie,”’ 

This was during her last visit of six 
months before, when Iona had scarcely 
spoken with Mr. Percy. She had seen him 
ever since she was a child, bnt never ex- 
chauged inany words with him, notwith- 
standing Mr. Percy was very sociable, and 
fond of ladies’ society; but he never seeined 
- have any time for Miss Ross, nor she for 

Im, 

They seemed to shun each other ; he, be- 
cause be knew she was a sort of coquette 
without being actually one; and she, be- 
— she fancied he didn’t care to kaow 
16r, 

Her mnind was made up, bowever ; and as 
soon a8 she was salely at Aunt Mary’s, and 
resting, she prepared to hear the usual 
amount of gossip. 

“Young Fred Linton is married, Iona.” 

“Is he, indeed? To whom?”’ 

‘To that Hart girl—you remember. She 
must be a good deal older than Fred—a real 
old maid.”’ 

¥ teeta as old as I am, Aunt Mary,” she 
said. 

“‘Aggie Graham is here,’’ Aunt Mary con- 
tinued. 

“Is she on the list, too?” : 

‘Yes; I suppose so. At least, her aunt is 
trying to inake a match for ber,and they’re 
both jealous of Miss Dunton.”’ 

Again Miss Duntou, as though she had 
thrown everyone else in the shade, 

And Iona, laughing again, said— ; 

‘‘My dear aunt,I begin to want to see this 
wonderful Miss Danton. 

‘*You will have the pleasure, 1 presume, 
a8 she and Mrs, Bridgewater will call this 
evening.”’ 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; and Edward Percy always calls 
when she’s here.”’ 

Iona Ross did not laugh this time. She 
merely arose trom the lounge with a yawn, 
Saying— 

“Well, I shall have to dress, then, 1 suap- 
pose, and it’s a terrible bore.” 

“Yes; Miss Dunton always dresses 
very nicely. I wish you could hear her 
read,.’”’ 

“Is she very wonderful ?” 

“She’s a very fine reader. Mr. Percy 


“Do you really?” 

“Quire.”” y 

In that moment her resolution was made, 
She would not give public readings, but she 
would read for Edward Percy. 

She bad never looked better, and she did 
not look more than twenty, and she used 
no cosmetics either. Her hair and teeth 
were ber own, not bought and paid for, but 
gifts of nature that she had carefully pre- 
served. 

“You'll do,lona Ross, I think,’’ she said, 
as she made a sweeping bow w herself in 
the opposite mirror. “You’re not in love 
with ward Percy orany other man, but 
you are going to marry him all the same.’’ 

She swept into the drawing-room, regal 
and stately as an empress, where Aunt 
Mary was trying to entertain Mrs. Briuge- 
water, little Miss Dunton, and Mr. Percy. 

She bowed coolly to Mr, Percy, said, 
“How do you do?” to Mrs, Bridgewater, 
and acknowledged her introduction to Miss 
Dunton with a smiling “Happy to meet 
you!” and the campaign had fairly be- 
gun. 

Miss Dunton, for a reader, lecturer, and 
woinan who advocated woman’s rights, was 
playing a remarkably weak and unreliant 
role. She was just saying, when luna came 
in, that she got so tired of the battle of lite 
sometiines; and alter Miss Ross’ little 
breezy disturbance, Mr. Percy, who was 
under the spell of the enchantress, and 
thought Miss Dunton about as near pertec- 
tion as women generally are, leaned for- 
ward, and said, in an aside— 

“Why not throw your burdens on stron- 
ger shoulders, then?” 

‘Alas! I have but little faith in anyone’s 
strength,’’—with a soft little fluttering sigh 
that touched the gentleman's heart, as she 
meant it should. 

“Let me teach you faith,’ he said, 

Aunt Mary and Mrs, Bridgewater were in 
deep conversation. 

He had almost forgotten Iona, until he 
casually glanced in ber direction, ana met 
the ye teeny rare of her proud, dark eyes, 
and a look of utter contempt ou her face, 
whether for hiinself or his companion he 
could not tell. He made soine trivial re- 
mark to her. 

She answered him calinly and coldly,and 
then he said— 

‘“*Do, Miss Dunton, favor us with some 
music,”—glancing towards the open piano. 

She hesitate! a moment, colored taintly, 
and then said, ‘‘Not—not to-night, thank 
you.”’ 

Mr. Percy was a gentleman, but in some 
things very peculiar and straightforward, 
asin his question that followed itmmedi- 
ately. 

“You do play, don’t you, Miss Dunton ?” 

Mrs. Bridgewater was looking at her 
strangely. 

She dared not tell an untruth, and 80 
said— 

“No, I ain sorry to say that I never had 
much desire to learn.”’ 

“Indeed! I think music a rare accom- 
lishment.”’ 

There was visible disappointment in the 
gentieman’s tone; but Aunt Mary, coming 
to the rescues, said, in her quiet way, ‘‘Per- 
bapa Iona will play for us,” 

“Oh, excuse me. I had forgotten that 
Miss Ross played. Favor us, please.’’ 

Mr. Percy conducted her to the piano, 
where Iona felt that she should reap her 
first benefit in his eyes. 

He was passionately fond of music, and 
Miss Ross played and sang witli soul and 
spirit. 

“You sing beautifully, Miss Ross,’’ he 
said, when she arose to leave the instra- 
inent. 

“Thank you,” she replied, quietly. 

The next time she iret Miss Dunton and 
Mra. Bridgewater, the latter exclaimed, 
“You seem to ve quite a favorite of Mr, 
Percy’s.”’ 

“Do I?” 

“I thought so the other evening.”’ 

‘“] was notaware of it. I have known 
Mr. Percy since I was a child.”’ 

‘*Miss Ross, let us go out for a walk,” Miss 
Dunwon said, 

Ilona complied with ber request at once, 
never dreaining that the fascinating reader 
meant to meet Mr. Percy in this walk,either 
by tair means or foul. 

She adroitiy led Miss Ross past Mr. 

Percy’s house, saying, with seeming care- 

lessness— 

“What a bandsome residence Mr, Percy 

has! I wonder he doesn’t marry.’ 

‘‘Perbaps he will, soine time,’’ Iona re- 

turned. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,’’ Miss Dunton as- 

sented, with a sweet smile. 

lona saw it; nothing about this woman 

ever escaped ber eyes. 

She said, “For my part,I don’t see what 

there is so wonderful! ly attractive about Mr. 

Percy. I think women, especially single 

woinen, act like foolsover him. {f I was 
enough to fall in love with biim, he 

never should know it.”’ 

“Why?” 

“I wouldn’t gratify his inordinate self- 

love enough for that.”’ 

Iona spoke vebemently, and the last sen- 

tence with extreme defiance. 

She bad discovered that someone was in 

the garden on tbe other side of the hedge, 

and whoever it was inust have heard her 

first words. 

Sbe might as well carry the rest out bold- 

ly, even if the saying lost all her chance of 

Edward Percy. 

He came forward a moment later with a 

basket of grapes in his Land, and she knew 

be bad heard her. 

Miss Dupton knew it,too. She had known 

it from the first,and purposely led her com- 

pion on to talk. 

“Good afternoon, ladies,’’ Mr. Percy said, 





thinks be never heard a better. I think you 
can read as well, lona.’’ 


amiling. ‘I ain glad to see you looking *%0 





well to-day, Miss Dunton.” 

Not a word further to lona,only a curious 
gene in her direction, as though he won- 

ered what manner of woman she was,and 
then said, ‘Have some pes, ladies? [ 
have just been picking feng 

“Oh, what lovely iruit!”” Miss Dunton 
cried, in an ecstacy of delight, asshe accept- 
ed the perfect bunches, 

But Iona said, shortiy, “No, thank you. 
I don’t care for grapes.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t accept them from 
me if you did,” was the pointed reply,as he 
looked her straight in the eyes, 

He bad heard ber, then, and took this 
early opportunity to remind her of it. She 
bowed coldly, and turned away. 

Presently, the conversation drifted round 
to suit Miss Danton, who said, with a dole- 
ful sigh— 

“I have been utterly wretched to-day. 
No sunshine, all gray and cloudy, just like 
my life!” 

fore Mr, Percy could reply, Iona ex- 
claimed, quickly— 

“You must make your own sunshine, 
Miss Dunton. I find it much better than 
waiting for somebody else to make it.” 

Miss Dunton did not answer, and Mr, 
Percy said, “Miss Kons says you inust nake 
your own sunshine,”’ 

Minas Dunton looked as though she did not 
appreciate what Miss Ross said; but that 
young lady continued, ‘‘Come, Miss Dun- 
ton, we really must return, Good afternoon, 
Mr. Percy.” 

Mr. Percy lifted his hat, and bowed 
gravely, saying, in a iow voice, to Mins 
Dunton that he wassorry she was depressed 
in spirita. He would see her again. 

Then he stood and watched the twoladies 
as they walked away. 

Iona, tall, stately, and independent in 
every movement; Miss Dunton, small, 
graceful, and rather timid tor one who 
spoke in public, he thought. How was he 
to know that she was playing a desperate 
game, snd his hand and home her stake? 

“Strange, | never noticed what a prepos- 
sessing girl Iona Ross was before,” he 
thought. ‘She would certainly grace any 
man’s home, But she wesldu’t be fool 
enough to fall iv love with ine; and, if she 
did, she wouldn’t gratify my selt-love 
enougl: to let ine know it. However, I be- 
gin to like the girl.’’ 

A tew evenings later, our friends again 
met at Aunt Mary’s, Again [ona was iin- 

ortuned tosing and play,thia tine Edward 

ercy’s rich bass joining in with her clear, 
sweet soprano. 

After the music ceased, he seemed #o ab- 
sorbed in Iona’s carelessly independent say- 
ings, that Miss Dunton begged leave to 
read. She read her selections wall indeed ; 
but she had practiced for hours for this very 
occasion. Then she entered into a discus- 
sion of their inerits with Mr. Percy. 

In a lull of the conversation, asd when 
the interest bad somewhat flagged, Aunt 
Mary said— 

“That reminds me of some poetry I 
would like youto hear. I will find the 
pieces.’’ 

She returned at last with them, Miss Dun- 
ton inwardly expecting that she would be 
the one to read them. But Aunt Mary 
handed them to Iona, saying— 

‘Here, lona, give me your opinion on 
these.” 

Iona commenced to read at once in a voice 
that faltered a little, but gradually grew 
strong, firm, and full, geen woe throwing 
Miss Duntou and her accomplishment in 
the shade; and yet Mr. Percy knew that 
Miss Ross was vot a public reader. She 
laid the paper down, trembling visibly. 
She bad wou Miss Dunton’s laureis,and she 
knew it. 

That lady and Mrs, Bridgewater soon alter 
departed, but Mr. Percy still remained. 
Aunt Mary went out and left thet alone. 
Iona was still trembling, for in trying to 
win Mr. Percy’s heart,she had lost her own 
for ever, a8 she realized now, bitterly 
enough. Of course he would never care 
lor ber, and sbe should go back without 
doing what she came here to do. 

He arose, and went over to her side say- 
ing-- 

CM is Ilona, wauld you gratify my self- 
love enough to tell me that you cared for 
me if you did?” 

‘*No.”” 

‘“‘But I care for you, my dear, 60 much 
that I can’t have you go back to your home 
until you promise not to hate ine.” 

“I don’t hate you.” 

“Butdo you love me? That is what | 
wantto know,” 

“And that you have no right to ask, sir.’ 

“1 have only the right of aman wholoves 
you, and would try to wake you happy if 
you would come and be my wife. Will 
you, lona?”’ ; 
Then Iona Ross broke down and cried, 
like any woman. 

As soon as she could, she said, ‘You will 
hate ine wnen I tell you what I am going 
to. Tat I—I—I iwneant to make you fall in 
love with me from tbe tirst, but L d.dn’t 


think [ should lose my own heart.”’ 


“Have your” gravely. aA 
“Yes, I have. Do you hate ne now? 
“No, 1 donot. Llove you, and I want 


you. On the whole, I am rather glad yon 


picked me out for your husvand.”’ if 
‘But I’m not sure that [ shall have you, 
Iona returned, starting away from his en- 


circling arms. “I have only been trying to 


keep you from Miss Dunton.” 
“Bat, iny dear, I ain sure you will have 
me. As for Miss Dunton, | was in no dan- 


ger froin her, 1 knew she was an advent- 


ureses from the first.’’ 
And Iona steered clear of that awful fate 


—an old maid. 
OTS 
THERE is a fasuion in dogs even, and just 





now the “collie’’ is in high favor. 












Scientific and Useful 





Woop PuLpr.—Wood pulp is now used 
to make furniture. If it can succeed here, 
of course wood inkstands, desks, and lots 
of stationers’ sundries, will come in for pat- 
ronage. By adding clays, steatite, as 
tos, plumbago, and mica, substances of 
every possible color and compactness would 
be possible of production. 

Kak TRUMPETS.—A young Cincinnati 
electrician, has invented an electric ear- 
trumpet, which is nothing more than a 
large tin horn with a crooked mouthpiece. 
With it persons several miles apart can 
hold a conversstion. The worst of it is 
every one in the vicinity can hear the con- 
versation. A train running, its whistles 
and stoppages, have also been heard at a 
distance of twenty-six miles. 

THK HeAT or LAMPs.—The heat from 
an arc lamp of 100-candle power is from 57 
to 158 heat units, that of the incandescent 
lamp of equal brilliancs, from 290 to 536. 
The Argand gas burner is the next best 
light in point of coolness, but this produces 
4,560 heat units ; a colza-oil lamp, 6,800; a 
flat-wick petroleum samp, 7,200; a paraf- 
fine candle 9,200, and a tallow candle 9,700. 
Light for light, therefore, the heat of an 
electric arc lamp, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, is to the heat of tallow 
candles as 1 to 170. 


MLECTRIC RAILWAYs.—Five years ago 
there was not an electric railway in practi- 
cal operation in the country, while to-day 
there are more than a dozen, with every 
at ope that there will be a hundred with- 
n the next two years. Experts do not hes 
itate to predict the speedy displacement of 
the horse as a motor for cars in cities, and 
one authority believes that the change 
to electricity will soon yo on as fast as the 
electric plants can be manufactured. Step 
by step the dynamo has been so improved 
that the work which it costs $10 to to with 
horses can be done tor 6 with electricity. 


KireE-DAmMr.—All kinds of ingenious 
contrivances have been brought forward at 
different times for the detection of fire 
damp in imines, but most of them have 
been of a very complicated nature. The 
last of the series, however, is so simple 
that it seems astonishing no one thought of 
it before. A child’s India-rubber ball with 
a hole in it is squeezed flat in the hand and 
held in the place suspected of fire-damp 
while released, and allowed to sack in a 
sample of the air. The ball is now directed 
toward a safety lamp, and again squeezed, 
when the tell-tale biue flame will show if 
it contains any inflammable vapor. 

- el el 


Farm and Barden, 


A8S SCAVENGERS.—The more important 
point to making pigs profitable is to make 
them useful. Toa limited extent this is 
done by making the pig a scavenger for the 
removal of refuse that would otherwise be- 
come even more offensive than when it 
passes through the pig. 


STORING VERGETARLES.—Store carrots, 
beets, parsnips, and turnips in bins in the 
cellar, and pack them in dry sand or earth, 
and they will keep well for winter use. 
This method will enable the farmer to use 
them at any time, which will not be the 
case if they be stored in mounds in the 
open air. 


Riek on GREEN.—Sometimes itis diffi- 
eult to distinguish between a ~ and a 
green watermelon. The ripe melon has a 
rougher appearance, cracks when pressed, 
and gives off a dull, vet! A sound when 
tapped, while some contend that the dry- 
ing up of the “curl” at the connecting end 
is also asign of ripeness. ‘The green melon 
issmooth and bright and gives off a loud, 
clear sound when tapped with the fingers, 


TooLs.—The expensive tools necessary 
to successful farming soon wear out unless 
well taken care of. A little thoughtful 
care in housing tools when notin use will 
result in many dollars saved, During the 
season of use, whenever housing is hardly 
practicable, whenever work ceases tor a 
day, a canvas cover to throw over a self- 
binder or thrashing machine will pay tor 
its cost many times over. 


(iREASK AND VERMIN.—(Girease of any 
kind will destroy lice on cattle, but the 
use toa great extent will injure the cattle. 
Ifa single animal be infested with lice all 
the others will soon bein the same condi- 
tion. A pound of carbolate of lime mixed 
with a bushel of fine, dry dirt freely seat- 
tered on the backs of the animals is a 
harmless remedy, and will prove a success 
if used daily. 

WHEAT Foop.—Wheat fed whole to lay- 
ing fowls, and wheat screenings or cracked 
wheat fed to young cuicks, have always 
produced the most desirable results, but 
it must be remembered that they must not 
be ted inthe same quantities as corn, or 
preparations o: corn, The tendency ot 
wheat is to produce a healthy growth, feed 
the muscular tissues and aid materially in 
causing the bens to lay often and rich eggs. 
@_ - = - - 


A GENTLEMAN &aid to a beggar who had 
solicited almns of him: “You ask me for a 
small gift, and do not even take off your 
hat from your head. Is that the way to 
act ?’’ The beggar replied : “Excuse me, 
most honorable sir. I dare not uncover, 
for yonder stands a phliceman. If he saw 
me take my hat off, it would occur to him 
at once that I was a beggar, and ve woul 
arrest me. At present, as we are now, he 





| quaintances having a triendly chat.” 


merely supposes that we are two old ac- 
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Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
tien. 

Address aii letters to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication (fice, 726 Sansom St, 





The Examination of Self. 

Without self-examination a man car 
never tell how itis with him, whether he 
has grace or no, werldly or spiritual; and 
this must needs be very uncomfortable. He 
knows not, if he should die presently, what 
will become of him, or to what coast he 
shall sail, whether to hell or heaven, As 
Socrates said, ‘‘I am about to die, and the 
gods know whether I shall be happy or 
miserable.’’ How needful, theretore, 1s 
self-examination, that a man by search 
may come to know the true state of his 
soul, and may guess how it wiH go with 
him to eternity. 

Examine in that as to which you are na- 
turally the least inclined to examine your 
selves; that respecting which yeu are the 
most afraid to examine; that which you 
find self-leve constantly endeavoring to 
draw a vei) over; that which, whenever 
you do turn the inspection that way, be- 
ging to throw reproach amd humiliation; 
that which you most feel you need to know 
when you approach the throne of God; 
that, any uncertainty about which awakens 
the most solicitude and apprehension when- 
ever you think of death; that which forces 
itself on your attention when you think 
what the inhabitants of heaven must be. 


Beethoven was in the habit of playing 
his symphonies on an old harpsichord as a 
test. They would thus be made to stand 
out in their true character, with nothing to 
hide their faults or exaggerate their beau- 
ties. If, then, they commended themselves 
to his ear, they were good, and might be 
sent forth to the world. Thus wisely may 
we test our character, endeavoring to as- 
certain how it manifests itself—not on great 
and rare occasions, or before the public eye, 
where there is a chanee for display and ap 
plause, but in private, in the little, homely, 
everyday duties, which attraet no pariicu- 
lar attentien, and reward us with no praise. 
If, in the retired nook of your own breast, 
in the regulation of your thoughts and 
feelings; if, in the bosom of your family, 
in the monotonous round of home lite each 
day, you preserve a sweet, serene temper, 
and go forward cheertully, taking a real 
pleasure in duty as duty, and in al! Mittle 
matters honestly strive to serve and please 
the heavenly Master; if, in a word, your 
piety sounds well on such an unopretend 
ing harp, and there k is good, genuine, 
tested, it will ome day win acclamation 
from a vaster and nobler throng than ever 
was thrilled by the genius of Beethoven. 

In these selt-examinations we are beund 
to have certain opinions. hese may have 
a good, but also may have a wrong effect 
—iatwo ways. First, suppose they are 
partial and favorable, to a highly flattering 
degree; and what then? The testimonies 
of partiality and approbation—the praise, 
the flattery, perhaps the admiration —will 
not the man be mightily inclined to take 
al] this for just, even tothe utmost point? 
Will his self-love sound a less musical 
strain in his ear? It even he had doubted 
before, to assume so much in his own fa- 
vor, wil! he not confidently assume it now? 








His faults will shrivel, his excellences will 
expacd to the dimensiorie of eo flattering 
an estimate. He will willingly forget to 
eonsider how much of circumstance or 
fancy there may be in this partiality, and 
how much there is in him that the partial 
judges cannot know. 

But, secondly, suppose the contrary case 
—unfavorable opinion, suspicion, censure, 
depreciation; what then? Then an excite- 
ment of all the defensive feelings! Then 
ali these censures are from ignorance, per- 
verseness, or perhaps even trom jealousy 
and envy! Hecherishes the more his be- 
loved self, thus suffering injustice, with an 
extenuation of what cannot be altogether 
denied, and a forced magnifying of sup- 
posed worthier characteristies. 

There is, therefore, a necessity for cool, 
deliberate independence ef judgment. And 
this will be promoted by a solemn sense of 
standing betore the judgment of God, the 
grand requisite in all self-emamination. 
What does that all-searching, infallible In- 
telligence see and detect? In that pres- 
eace repute, pretensions, semblances, pre- 
sumptions, excuses, clear away. 

Once a year the business man must 
know hew things stand. He reviews the 
books, writes them up, and draws out on a 
fair balance-sheet all his worldly circum- 
stances; 80 many goods, so many liabilities; 
so much capital that is comparatively 
worthless, so much that can be easily 
turned into cash; so many debts; so many 
bills out that are perfectly good, so many 
that are doubtful. In other words, he 
looks over al! the affairs of the year, and 
knows just what position he occupies. 
Ought we not to be just as scrutinizing in 
the matters of the soul’ 

en tlie ee 

GIVE no quarter unto those vices which 
are of thine inward family, and having a 
root in thy temper, plead a right and pro. 
priety in thee. Examine well thy complex. 
ional inclinations. Raise early batteries 
against those strongholds, built upon the 
rock of nature, and make this a great part 
of the militia of thy life. The politic na- 
ture of vice must be opposed by policy, 
and theretore wiser honesties project and 
plot against sin ; wherein, notwithstanding 
we are not to rest in generals, or the trifle 
stratagems of art. That may succeed with 
one temper which may prove successless 
with another. There is no community or 
commonwealth of virtue, every man must 
study his own eeonomy, and erect these 
rules unto the figure of himself. 


Ir we are content to do or to avoid cer- 
tain things merely because we are com. 
pelled ; it we secretly wish that the con. 
straint were removed, so that we could 
bound back in opposite courses; if our 
hearts refuse their allegiance to what our 
hands seemed forced to do, then we may be 
sure we are not preparing for the law of 
liberty which always awaits all who are 
able to value it. Good laws and intelli- 
gent obedience are the porch and entrance 
threugh which we must pass to dwell in 
the larger and freer courts of liberty, where 
a beautiful, loving loyalty will hold us clo- 
ser to the right and the good than al! pen- 
alties, or terrors, or restraints. 

Rounp about what is lies a whole myste- 
rious world ef what might be,—a peycho- 
logical romance of possibilities and things 
that do not happen. By going out a few 
minutes sooner or later, by stopping to 
speak with a friend at a corner, by meeting 
this man or that, or by turning down this 
street instead of the other, we may let slip 
some great occasion of good, or aveid some 
impending evil, by which the whole cur- 
rent of our would have been changed. 
There is no pessible solution tothe dark 
enigma but the one word ‘‘Providence.’’ 

THE path of truth is as straigtt as an ar- 
row. It never swerves to right or left, and 
will no sooner bend to the mightiest than 
to the meanest of mortals. The moment 
truth tries to accommodate itself to circum. 
stances it ceases te be truth. 

THEY who in @ crazy vessel navigate a 
sea wherein are shoals and currents innu- 
merable, ifthey would keep their course, 
or resch their port in safety, must carefully 
repair the smallest injuries, and often throw 
out their line and take their observatiors. 
In the voyage of life, also, the Christian 











faith, while he is habitually watchful and 
provident, must make it his express busi- 
ness to look into his state and ascertain his 


progress. 

Some one in casting up his accounts put 
down a very large sum per annum for bis 
idleness. But there is another account 
more awful than that of our expenses, in 
which many will find that their idleness 
has mainly contributed to the balance 
against them. From its very inaction, 
idleness ultimately becomes the most ac- 
tive cause of evil, asa palsy is more to be 
dreaded than a fever. The Turks haves 
proverb which says that the Devil tempts 
all other men, but the idle men tempt the 


Devil. 


To help men and women effectually, we 
must lift them up to a bigher plane in 
everything—discipline their thoughts, in- 
crease their knowledge, purify their de- 
signs, refine their feelings, cultivate their 
self-respect, awaken their aspirations, de- 
velop their energies, and open up to them 
every good and possible opportunity for 
self-improvement. There is nothing 80 po- 
tent to accomplish these things as the spirit 
of tnendship, and the determination to 
make the best of everything. 


Gop bless the cheerful person—man, 
woman or child, old or young, illiterate or 
educated, handsome or homely. Over and 
above every social trait stands cheerful- 
ness. What the sun, is to nature, what 
God is to the stricken heart which knows 
how to lean upon Him, are cheertul per- 
sons in their silent mission, brightening up 
society aruund them with the happiness 
beaming from their faces. 





“Sariina trom Cuba,’’ remarked a sailor, 
‘‘we thought we had gained sixty miles one 
day in our course ; but at the next obser- 
vation we found we had lost more than 
thirty. Itwasan undercurrent. The ship 
had been going forward by the wind, but 
backward by the current.’’ So a man’s 
course nay often seem to be right, but the 
stream beneath is driving him the contrary 
way. 

IF it is true that ‘‘ont of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,’’ then it 
is also true that every effort to purify and 
sweeten the heart, to strengthen and in- 
vigorate the mind, and to put fidelity and 
energy into the life, will also exalt and 
dignity the speech and make its influence 
a blessing to all who hear it. 





Durty ot every kind has in it the ele- 
ments of pleasure, and, if we do not dis- 
cover and appropriate them, it is our own 
fault. If we study the principles of our 
life-work, dwell upon its details, and strive 
to perfect it as much as possible, we shall 
insensibly learn to love it, and to feel no 
sacrifice for it a burden. 


THINKING that one is thinking is not 
thinking. To think is to hold a thought 
till it is measured, weighed, and put in 
proper relation to the subject under con- 
sideration. Many a man has spent a whole 
murning under the delusion that he was 
thinking, when he was nearly asleep. 

OuR business is not to sail as near the 
wind of what is popular as we can, but in 
a brave, manly way to keep our vessel's 
head toward the port of everlasting truth, 
though the world should think us sailing 
to destruction. 


PERPETUAL aiming at wit is a very bad 
part of conversation. It is done to sup. 
porta character. It generally fails. It is 
& sort of insult on the company, and a re- 
Straint upon the speaker. 


Every single action of our life carries 
in its train either a reward or a punish. 
ment, however little disposed we are to ad- 
mit that such is the case. 


SMOOTH your way to the head through 
the heart. The way of reason is a good 
one, but it is commonly something longer, 
and perhaps not so sure. 


Wo has most heart knows most sorrow. 
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The Werld’s Happenings, 


Rogers City, Mich., boasts of an egg 
with a tall. 

On Ohio tame crow has lived to pass his 
32d birthday. 

Hillsboro, Mo., boasts of a chicken that 
has four legs. y 


One person is drowned for every 329 
killed on land. 

Buttermilk bread is something new, of 
which they speak highly. 

Kingston, N. Y., with a population of 
25, 000, has no police force. 


Some New York mothers ride in the 
cars half the day to give their babies air. 


A Dakota judge ordered three men out 
of the court-room because they were coatiess. 


A butcher at Jersey City took his bed 
into an ice house on a recent hot night and two days 
later was dead, 


A Cincinnati saeronaut dropped 2,500 
feet froma »Yalloon to the ground in safety by means 
of a parachute. 


There are 108 cotton mills in the South. 
Georgia heads the list with %, Tennessee comes next 
with 27, and Alabama has 2. 


Commodore Nutt, who rivaled Tom 
Thumb as a dwarf some years ago, is selling tickets 
for a dime museum in Buston. 


The oldest law suitin Illinois has been 
on the docket for 42 years. It began about a $2 hog 
and has cost the principals about §7, 000. 


‘The convicts in the prison at Stillwater, 
Mion., are making arrangements for the issuance of 
a weekly newspaper to be called ‘*The Prison Mir- 
ror.’* 

The twin question is settled. An inscrip- 
tien on a tombstone in Winsted, Conn., has this 
deeply cut inscription in the marble: ‘‘A Infant 
Twins.’ 


The following advertisement appeared 
recently ina Liverpvol daily paper: ‘‘A lady who 
loves Christ wishes to meet a gentleman who loves 
Him too.’’ 


A Chicago lad a few days ago founda 
package containing $2,500, The boy returned it to 
the owner, who rewarded the honest little fellow by 
xiving him 10 cents, 


A modest little tin sign in black and 
white, ina New York doorway, attracts much at- 
tention, It reads; ,**Noses repaired, reduced, en- 
larged and painted.’ 


The toboggan slide has been introduced 
ata bathing resort in Bridgeport, Conn. It carries 
bathers outa long distance into the water without 
exertion on their part. 


A rooster at Salem, IIl., is so fond of 
music that he will flyin at the window of his mas- 
ter’s house and run to and sro on the keys of the 
piano, delighted with the sounds he evokes, 


Smoking at the seashore has its draw- 
backs. The salt alr has a very depressing effect upon 
cigars and cigareties. They get softand do their ut- 
most to prevent being kept alight, Once lighted, if 
neglected for a moment they go out. 


To get out of a thunderstorm, J. H. Doo- 
little rode his horse into an old schoolhouse near 
Fekerty, Ind. In doing sohe disturbed a hornet's 
nest, and they attacked the horse so sayagely that he 
died within an hour frum the effect of the stings. 


A colored man of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
thought to scare a deaf mute of the place by suddenly 
rushing out on bim as he passed. He was successful, 
for the mute was so alarmed that he drew a revolver 
and shot five balls into the practical joker, killing 
him. 


‘“‘When she returned she found the 
money gone,’’ isa sentence which is stirring up al! 
the goodand bad grammar in Chicago. ‘‘If it was 
gone how did she find it?’’ is the query asked by one 
side; and, ‘‘If she hadn’t iocnd it gone, why wasn't 
ic there’’* inquires the other. 


A postmaster ina Florida towu, it has 
just come to light, bas hung on to his office nearly 
three years longer than it was intended he should, 
by withholding from the man who was appointed to 
succeed him the commission, lettersof inquiry, etc., 
that were forwarded from Washington through his 
hands. 


New government envelopes, it is said, are 
to be issued about September 10th. The l-cent en- 
velopes will be blue in color, the 2-cent green, the 4- 
centcarmine, the 5-cent Milori blue, the 10-cent 
chocolate, the 3-cent Bismarck brown, and the 9- 
cent purple. ‘The 10, 30 and 90-cent stamps will not 
be changed. 


A strange duel is said to have been re- 
cently tought in Tampico, Mexico, by acoffee mer- 
chant who hasarrived ip Toledo from that place. 
According to his account the participants locked 
themselves in adark room in which 100 tarantulas 
had been liberated. Both men were found lifeless 
when the door was opened, having been stung to 
death by the poisorous spiders. 


Here is an item found in the Washington 
correspondence of a Baltimore paper: ‘‘George 
Washington sent Martha Washington to Jeuneman’s 
brewery fora pail of beer last night. When she 
reached Fourth street, near E, she met Abraham 
Lincoln, and in a quarrel between them Lincoln 
fractured her skull with a brick and fled. The police 
carried Mrs. Washington to the hospital.’ 


Last week a negro named Jake Gibson 
was sitting in the forxs of an oa« tree mear Centre- 
ville, Fla., eating a watermelon, when lightning 
struck the tree and shivered it inte splinters. Jake's 
body was picked up and carried into the house, where 
strenuous efforts were made \o resuscitate him. A 
few minutes after all hope had been abandoned Jake 
rose up and asked: ‘‘Where’s my watermel?’’ 


The Ameer of Afghanistan is not a de- 
sirable patient, ifa story inan Indian journal msy 
be trusted. Lately he was very ill with 1 boil ov the 
vack of his neck, and his doctor prescribed some lo- 
tion to bring the boll toa head. Naturally the pain 
was temporarily increased, and Abdurrahman was 
soenraged with his doctor that he sent for him the 
first thing in the morning and had him beheaded on 


the spot, 
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BOAST NOT OF TO-MORROW. 





BY Cc. 4. 





The lark said, **Lo the winter has gone by; 
Buds will be burvting; I shall greet the spring; 

The snow has vanished, and bright days are nigh; 
[ soar into the blue my song to sing,*’ 

Butere he plumed bis wings for happy flight, 

Deep snow came down aad veiled the fields in white. 


The floweret said: ‘*In this warm, sheltered nook, 
My blossom I will spread before the sun, 

And he will smile on me with gladsome leok.’’ 
But tLe dear floweret, ere the day was done, 

Shrivelled before the north wind's frosty breath, 

Trembled and closed her bright-blue eyes in death, 


The maiden sald, ‘*My true love is away; 

Kut soon his ship will come across the foam, 
And life will then be lovely, bright and gay, 

And blessed days will gladden our fair home."' 
But as she dreamt her happy dreams and smiled, 
His barque went down at midnight dark and wild, 

— >> -——- > ——_ ____ 


A Commonplace Marriage. 





BY A. B. 





(GiREAT gray house in a gloomy 
A suare—a house that bears the stamp 

of respectability and solidity, a house 
that is like all its fellows in the square, 
with the same solemn aspect, large and 
towering, with a short, straight garden at 
the back and the eyes of all the other 
houses looking iuto it; and in this goodly 
springtime a pink thorn-tree has burst into 
rosy blossom right in the heartof it. Some- 
how the thorn-tree looks out of placs amidst 
the walled-in gardens and chimney-stacks, 
and the busy impudent little brown spar- 
rows cbatter amongst its branches and hold 
a parliament amidst its crimson buda, 

Inside the house a higbly respectable 
solemnity reigns; the furniture is heavy, 
and no flowers or modern draperies adorn 
the heavy massive stairease. In the dining- 
room the same air of intense dulness pre- 
vails; the time is the early hour of half- 
past eight A. M., and breakfast is proceeding 

-if one may say ‘‘proceeding’’ where one 
person is reading a newspaper and the 
other gazing listlessly out at the window. 

“Another cup of coffee, please, Kate ;’”’ 
and Mrs. Freer comes back from her 
dreamy contemplation of the houses oppo- 
site and holds out her hand for her hus- 
band’s cup. 

They have just returned from their 
honeymoon, and are beginning life to- 
gether at their own home—beginning it 
as they mean to go on, and will go on as 
long as their life lasts. 

Mr. Freer smiles at his wife as she hands 
him back his coffee, and then resumes his 
double occupation of proceeding with his 
breakfast and reading the newspaper which 
is tilted up opposite to him. It is pleasant 
to him to know tbat she is there, waiting 
to pour out bis coffee, or speak to him if 
he feels so inclined; and yet he bas a pre- 
occupied look, as if life were too import- 
ant or business matters were too hurried 
for him to spare time for the nameless, 
numberless little attentions that keep love 
warm in the female heart. 

Mrs. Freer looks at her husband thought- 
fully, with no resentment on her fair, 
smooth Jace; but there is a little pathetic 
droop at the corners of her mouth, a wist- 
ful expression in her brown eyes that may 
be natural to her or may not. And he 
never notices her—never sees that at last 
the under lip quivers a little; he just goes 
on steadily with his breakfast and the 
pernsal of his newspaper, glancing at the 
clock now and then as if fearing to over- 
stay his time. They have been at home 
for a week, and this day is like every 
otber day. 

Mr. Freer gets up at last. 

“Well, I must be oft. Good-bye, Kate. 
What will you do all day?’ He is a bride- 
grocm yet, and a little tenderness comes 
into his grave face as he kisses bis wife. 
“Will you drive into town for me at five, 
dear ?”’ 

‘Yes, Jarvis,’ Kate answers dutifully, 
and so goes with him to the hall door, 
watches him run down the steps, and 
notices with a little pang that he has for- 
gotten to look back at her; and then she 
returns to the dining-room and wonders 
What sue shall do all the long day. 

She stands in the window and looks 
over the blind at the garden in the square, 
surrounded by iron railings that enclose 
dusty bushes. It is too early for any one 
to be out yet except business-men and 
doctors, 

How blue the sky is—how ingens-ly, 
beautifully blue! A laburnum-tree in the 
Square looks golden in the morning light. 
Kate looks at it much as a wild bird might 
regard the blue sky from the bars of a cage. 
Nine strokes come slowly from the clock 
on the mantelpiece. Eight hours must 
elapse before her husband returns; and 
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She stays looking out, but her eyes no 
longer see the dusty railings, the thirsty 
shrubs. She is back again on a wave- 
Swept coast, where keen strong breezes 
come in from over the sea. She is watch- 
ing the leaping waves, feels the salt spray 
on her face, and sees herself, wild and free, 
sitting in the stern of a smal! sailing-boat 
that, well heeled over, is flying before the 
breeze. 

The cheery boyish voices of her brothers 
break upon her ears, the white sea-gulls 
skim past over the waves, and her own 
laugh rings out amidst the rush of the 
wind, as the little boat speeds over the 
waters. Presently she is on her pony’s 
back, taking a long free gallop in the early 
morning air, noting every sight and sound 
of the sweet country life which seems so 
far away now. 

With along breath that is almost a sob 
Katie comes back to reality again. Slowly 
she govs downstairs and orders dinner, 
which arduous task occupies about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then makes ber way to 
the drawing-room, which is still and quivt 
in the June sunshine. She tries a few 
songs, plays for an hour in an aimless 
desultory way, and then goes do wnstuirs 
again and out into the garden. 

‘Walls, walls, walls!’ sighs Kate, and 
looks sadly at the pink thorn, presses a 
spray of it lovingly to her lips, and won- 
ders once more what she shall do all day. 

The time drags on till luncheon. The 
square is a little more lively by now; 
various perambulators creep up and down, 
and children walk demurely beside their 
nurses, 

“Poor little things,” thinks Kate—‘‘how 
I should like to turn them out into a beau- 
tiful field full of cowslips!’’ And pres- 
ently she goes out and sits in the square 
garden, which feels like a prison, and very 
soon she has gathered half a dozen of the 
little ones around her, and they are listen- 
ing breathlessly to ber stories of the coun- 
try, of the birds and the flowers, and the 
great waves tumbling in. 

Tbe children amuse her for an hour, and 
then she goes in again. She has no visitors 
yet, and she does not want any. She can 
see ladies in smart bonnets paying after- 
noon calls. Broughams and victorias stop 
here and there, and their occupants enter 
various neighboring houses. 

“How awful!” sighs Kate. ‘‘How I shall 

hate that sortof work! Oh, dear, what a 
long, long day!’ Then she adds bravely 
to herself, “Perhaps it won’t be so bad 
when I am ased to it.” 
It is an absolute relief when it is time to 
go and dress in order to drive into town t» 
meet her husband. She flies down the 
steps like a schoolgirl, and with a little 
vexed smile gets into the brougham. 

‘‘How I wish Jarvis had got me some- 
thing I might have driven myself!’ she 
thinks. “It is dreadful, being driven 
about as if I was an invalid or an old 
woman !”’ 

* o * * ” - 

It is evening; they have dined, and Kate 
is anxious to talk. She bas been silent all 
day, and the sound of her own voice is 
quite pleasant to her ears. She has almost 
forgotten the long dull day, and all through 
dinner has laughed and talked gayly. But 
now the servants have left the room, and a 
silence has fallen. 

Outside the western sun is reddening the 
windows and chimney-tops. Kate would 
like t> go out; she feels cooped up, and 
longs for air and exercise. She glances 
dubiously at her husband; he is leaning 
back in bis chair witb the air of a man who 
has dined comfortably. He does not seem 

inclined to move; bis eyes have the tired 

look of a man who lives by his brains 

rather than bis hands; and even now bis 

expression is one of puzzled thought. 

‘‘How I wish Jarvis hadn’t been a law- 

yer!’ thinks Mrs. Freer ruefully. ‘He is 

always puzzling out tiresome cases, [Tam 

sure. How much nicer it would have been 

if he bad been anything else—a soldier, for 

instance—because then there would have 

been continual moving about and excite- 

ment; or a sailor, though in that caso | 

suppose he would have been at sea and | 

on shore—which, if people didn’t care for 

one another, would be an admirable ar- 

rangement! Or I might have married a 

country gentleman, and given myself up 

to hunting and agriculture, with a dash of | 
politics. If Jarvis had only been soime- 
thing else, or 1 had married some one 
else !”’ ' 

But, when her thoughts reach this stage, 
the warm color floods her face. Even Mr. 
Freer nctices it, but attributes the sudden 
flush to the weuther. 

“You look warm, Kate,” he says quit» | 
pleasantly. “] dare say you do find the | 
town very stuffy, dear, after your country | 





What is she to do all day? 


life. We must get away somewhere in 





August. Wouldn't you like to go up to 
the drawing-room? It is cooler there than 
here.”’ 

Kate stands up, looking tall, straight, 
and bewitching in her white gown, with 
the blush still on her cheeks and her brown 
eyes wistful. 

“T thought we might go out for a walk,” 
she suggests a little tiniidly. “It is sucha 
lovely evening, Jarvis; and you must have 
been indoors too all day,’’ she adds, with 
sudden keen compunction for her thoughts 
of a moment ago. 

But Mr. Freer cannot go out; he has an 
bour’s work yet to get through, he says; 
and so, promising to come up to tea by- 
and-by, he opens the door for his wife to 
pass out, giving her a friendly little caress 
as she goes, but never noticing that her 
eyes are bright with unshed tears. 

“You can amuse yourself at the piano, 
Kate, and I shall like to hear your voice 
when I am at work,” he says, as she walks 
past him and disappears up tue staircase. 

But he does not bear her voice to-night; 
and when—not one, but two hours after- 
wards—he comes upstairs and finds his 
wife, if a little more silent than usual, yet 
pleasant and sympathetic, he never knows 
that she has wept her heart out in a passion 
of loneliness, 

He can no more understand her need of 
sweet companionship than she can com- 
prebend the musty law-suits and intricate 
cases that fill bis brain and mind; and so 
now, when he says cheerily, “Now, wife, a 
song!’ she complies; and to all outward 
appearance they are spending as happy an 
evening together as possible. 

Presently Kate, looking up during the 
song he has asked for, sees her husband 
fast asleep in his chair. A little hardness 
seems to come into her eyes, the white lace 
at her bosom rises and falls, there is a sup- 
pressed sob, and the song ceases abruptly. 
She has never loved him—never will love 
him—and yet it pains her to think tbat he 
should have fallen asleep while she was 
singing. 

+ ® * * o * 

A year has passed. It is springtime 
again, and the pink thorn in the dusty 
garden is radiant in rosy beauty once 
more. Dublin is looking its best in the 
sweet springtime, 

Mrs. Freer is only a year older, and yet 
more than a year of wisdom and sadness 
seems to have been added ‘o her, Has she 
got used to her life? Is she contented ? 

Used, perhaps—contented, no. She and 
her husband have drifted apart ; yet Jarvis 
Freer never notices it. To him she is al- 
ways the same--sweet and pleasant when 
he comes home in the evening, well 
dressed, and fair to look upon—and he is 
very fond of her. 

But she is only a part of his life—his 
home life—all the rest of his thoughts and 
energies are given to his work, and that 
his wife should require anything beyond 
plenty of money and a good house never 
enters into his imagination ; that she may 
be starving for want of companionship he 
never dreams. How she occupies her days 
he never asks, and yet he loves her, end 
thinks of her often, as of something pleas- 
ant to greet him on bis returnhome. Many 
women would be quite satisfied, and want 
nothing more. Not so Kate Freer; her 
whole soul hungers and cries out. 

“If he was only poor,” she thinks pas- 
sionately, “1 could make his shirts and 
cook his dinner; but I Lave nothing to 
dvo—nothing to do,” 

Friends she has none, visitors plenty ; 
and her life is void of occupation or inter 
est, one day being exactly the same as 
another. She hardly notices the seasons 
as they pass by—all are the same to her; 
and yet people say, ‘‘What a nice woman 
Mrs. Freer is, so pleasant and s0 good 
looking!’ 

To-day they sit at breakfast together as 
they did on that other day a jear ago, as 
they have done three hundred and sixty- 
five times since they were married. 

Mr. Freer reads his paper all through his 
breakfast, and Mrs. Freer looks out trom 
time to time at the house opposite just as 
she did a year ago; somehow to-day she 
feels a great longing for tne wild freedom 
and freshness of long ago, for one glinipse 
of the wild white waves, just one whifl of 
the strony salt breeze, for one moment of 
her light-hearted girlhood. 


Ob, for one of those bourse of gladness, 





old friend of 


Goue, alas, like our youth, too soon. 


thinks Kate passionately, wishing witb al! 
her heart for some variation in her hum- 


| drum existence. 


Mr. Freer’s voice breaks in upon her 


thoughts. 
“] forgot to tell you, Kate, that I met an 
mine yesterday, George 


Drummond; and he is coming to dine 


at Kingstown, and lives on board, I be- 
lieve. We were at college together, ho 
and I.” 

“Very well, Jarvis,” Kate answers qui- 
etly, looking cool and sweet in her morn- 
ing gown, and her soft brown eyes regard- 
ing her husband kindly—an ideal wife; 
and yet, when Mr. Freer has left the house, 
there is no eagerness to begin the day's 
duties in Mra. Freer’s face—only a tired 
weary look, as if life were hardly worth 
living. 

7 * * ° * * 

Mr. Drummond had not given a thought 
to Jarvis Freer’s wife when he had accept- 
ed the invitation to dinner. Mr. Freer had 
said— 

“I suppose you know I am married? 
But my wife will be very giad to see you.” 

So now, after he is shown upstairs into 
the drawing-room, he experiences a sensa- 
tion of surprise when Mrs. Freer rises to 
receive him, and he sees before hiim a tall, 
straight, most graceful figure, clad in pure 
white, with round bare arms, and a string 
of pearls clasped about a most stately 
white throat. He looks at her face, with 
its wistful beauty, and Mr. Drummond 
wonders to himself how this lovely woman 
came to be Freer’s wife. 

“My husband will be down directly,” 
she says, with a faint smile of greeting. 
“He was a little later than usual this 
evening. Will you not sit down, Mr. 
Drummond ?” 

And they sit down, and enter into the 
usual conversation that distinguisiies a 
firstacquaintanceship. Mrs, Freer responds 
to his remarks about the heat of the weath- 
er and his old friendship with her husband, 
and regards him with calm indifference. 
He is a tall angular-looking man, very 
sunburnt, with a short black beard and 
keen bright eyes. 

“You have a yacht?’’ Mra. Freer asks, 
as she notices his tanned fave and hands, 

“Yes, not a very large one, though. We 
have been cruising about, and are at Kings- 
town now; Iam thinking of going to the 
Clyde later on. Are you fond of yachting, 
Mrs. Freer ?’’ 

“Yes,” answers Kate quietly, “I am very 
fond of it;’’ and her thoughts fly to swirl- 
ing waves leaping pasta yaclit’s bows, to 
drifting masses of white mist rolling down 
mountain-sides, to calm sullen seas where 
the green depths are clear and still. 

She sigbs a long sigh, and Mr. Drum- 
mond nurses one knee and looks at ber. 

“You must come and bave a sail in the 
Daphne some day,” he says presently— 
‘*you and Jarvis.”’ 

“! should like it very much,” Mrs. Freer 
answers, “But I do not think Jarvis 
would go; he never goes anywhere;’’ 
and then her cheeks suddenly grow hot. 
“I mean,”’ she says hastily, “he has so 
little time; he is always so busy.” 

“] know,” replies Mr. Drummond ; but 
Mrs. Freer’s sudden confusion has been a 
revelation. 

And then Mr, Freer bimself comes in 
with an apology for being late, and the two 
friends talk a little of old times, and Kate 
is silent. Presently the gong sounds, and 
Mr. Drummond gives his arm to his friend's 
wife, and they go down to dinner together. 
It is a good dinner, the table is pretty, 
and the hostess so different from what, if 
he had thought at all, be would have 
imagined Freer’s wife to be that Mr. Drum- 
mond feels most pleasurably surprised. He 
had considered it rather a bore to bave to 
dine with Jarvis Freer and talk toa hum- 
drum wife—had more than once thought 
of sending him ap excuse, And now 
behold a pleasant house and a charming 
woman, With a half-dissatistied melancholy 
w make her beauty perfect! Mr. Drum- 
mond comes to the conclusion that his 
lines have fallen in very pleasant places in- 
ds ed. 

And Mrs. Freer is pleased too, 
different from the rest of her husband’s 
fri nds! Hecan talk pleasantly and well, 
and talk of things too that interest her. 
And when by-and-by she leaves them, and 
goes upstairs, he follows very soon, with 


He is 80 


the remark-- 
“Freer has some letters to write; he will 


be up, he says, directly.” 
Presently, noticing the open piano, he 
asks her if she sings; aud, lo, his favorite 


songs are hers too, and he listens and ap- 
preciat s! 

And then she tinds out that he also sings, 
and their voices harmonize; and when, 
two hours later, Jarvis Freer comes wearily 
upstairs, hoping a little that Drummond 
will yo soon, that he may go to bed, he 
tings his wife with shining eyes and a 


bright animated face. 


“How soon you have got through your 
letters, Jarvis!" she save, op ning out a 
fresh song as she speaks. 





i with us tonight He has a ya ht down 


He looks surprised 
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“Soon, dear! I have been at work for 
the last two hours.” 

“] have been singing,”’ Kate says a little 
confusediy, *‘and did not notice the time” 
—glancing at a little Dreaden-china clock 
on a bracket. 

After a while Mr. Drummond takes his 
departure, saying as be goes— 

“We must arrange a day for the yachting 
expedition.” 

reer acoompanies hin downstairs, and 
when he comes up again he finds his wile 
leaning beck in a chair, ber lands clasped 


n yon above her head, her eyes dark 
oan reamy. 


“[ like your friend very much, Jarvis,” 
she says Rally. “He is the nicest man I 
bave inet. 

“Drummond? Ob yes, he is a good fel- 
low enough! It is very late, Kate; are 
you not going to bed, dear?” 

And without another word Kate leaves 
the room. 

* * * > s 


It happens as Mrs, Freer predicts; her 
husband cannot spare a day for the yachting 
expedition. Mr. Drummond has called two 
or three times to arrange about it, out in 
vain. Jarvis gave a sort of balf-prowise, 
and now this is the day, and he says he 
cannot go. 

“Perhaps another time,”’ he says care- 
lessiy, with not the most remote idea that 
his wile is disappointed. 

Disappointed sbe certainly is—childishly, 
unreasonably so—ana ber throat sweils and 
her eyes actually fill with tears as her has- 
band leaves the house as usual, without 
further remark on the subject. 

“He never cares whether 1 am bappy or 
not," she thinks passionately. ‘It is all 
the sane to him; be works, eats and sleeps, 
that is all he cares for.” 

Kate is hardly fair or just in her judg- 
ment on ber husband. Sbe does not quite 
realize that bis many hours of weary work 
are in a twneasure for ber, though in all 
probability be would bave worked just as 
hard if be had never married at all. 

She sita in the drawing-room and sulka, 
Most undignitied is such a proceeding; but 
she takes a childish pleasure in making 
herself as iniserable as possible, and witb 
hard eyes sits gazing down at the atrip of 
burnt-up garden, while thinking of the 
glitter and sparkle of the sea. 

Mr. Drummond will be disappointed too; 
they had nearly promised to go, and Jarvis 
never even telegraphed to say that they 
could not manage it. 

“fle will be waiting all day,’’ thinks 
Mrs. Freer discontentedly. “Ob dear, if I 
could only be happy like other inarried 
women—wanaging the servants and paying 
visits and shopping; but I can’t, I can’t!” 

A step upon the stairs, the door is opened 
and Mr. Drummond enters, to see Mra, 
Freer sitting with her chin on ber band 
and her eyes looking out sullenly over 
the distant vista of chimney-tops. She 
jumps up with a blush of sudden surprise. 

“We couldn’t come,” she says hastily; 
“Jarvis was busy. I hope you bave not 
come all the way on purpose to find out 
why we didn’t turn up.”’ 

lier face has brightened all over, uncon- 
aciously to herself. Mr. Druinmond, drop- 
ping her cool white hand reluctantly, 
Bays — 

**] guessed Jarvis couldn’t get away, 80, 
as the breeze is exactly what it ought to be, 
I ran up to carry you off for a sail, if you 
will trust yourself to ine,” 

“Thank you; that was very kind,” Kate 
answers a little vaguely. and then colors 
charmingly. ‘But I think I had better 
not go—you see, Jarvis cannot come.” 

“Oh, you can send bim a inessage; and I 
rointse to bring you back quite safely. 
do come, Mra, Freer!”’ 

“I am afraid I can’t,’’ Kate says, waver- 
ing. She is longing to go; and yet, would 
it be right? “I wish I could,”’ she saya, 
raising her disappointed eyes to his, ‘It 
must be a lovely day on the water.”’ 

“You must come,” Mr. Drummond says, 
with determnination. “When | bave come 
up On purpose to fetch you, you can vever 
be so unkind as to send me away again; 
and my sisters are preparing lunch and 
evervtbing.”’ 

“Your sisters?’’ Kate questions in sur- 
prise. “Are they on board?” 

“Yea; I thought I told you long ago. 
Now you will not be afraid to come ?’’— 
with a sudden searching look into ber face, 
which has turned criinsonu to tue roots of 
ber hair. 

She thought that he meant her to go alone 
with him inthe yacht; and now the very 





idea of his knowing that she had auch a} 


thought fills ber with a shamed confusion. 

“He must have a poor opinion of me if 
he thinks J] could have thought of such a 
thing.” 

Her cheeks grow hotter and hotter, aud 
sbe is furious with herself because of it. 

“I don’t think I can eome,” she says 
contusedly. 
Jarvis can come, if you will have ua,”’ 

‘Go and put on your hat,” is the laugb- 
ing rejoinder, ‘I will answer to Jarvis 
jor your safety, Mrs. Freer.” 

And Kate goes, first writing a little note 
to her busband— 


“Dear Jarvis:-—-Mr. Drummond bas 
come up trom Kingstown to ask me to go 
out sailing in his vacht with his sisters; 
and he is sorry that you can’t come too. 
1 shall be back In time for dinner. 

“Your affectionate wife, “Kats.” 


“There!” she says triuinphantiy. “Now 
that is ail right; and J wil! put the note 
here, 80 that Jarvis will see it the moment 
he cowes in.” 

“What a good wife you are!"’ Mr. Drum- 
mond says, a little absently. 

“Am I? Oh, I don’t know! Most wives, 





“I will go some day that | 








you know, are a kind of upper housekeeper 
—a sort of person to keep everything 
straight, and be answerable for the ser- 
vants and tuat sort of thing; and the ideal 
wife perpetually sews buttons on ber bus- 
band’s shirts, and is always in a good 
humor when be comes home. Don’t you 
think it is very aveurd? But wives are 
always advised in books to treat their has- 
bands as if they were a sort of bear to be 
propitiated.”’ 

“Do you find Jarvis like that?” Mr. 
Drummond aska, laughing. 

“Jarvis? Otdear,no! And yet! never 
sew on buttons, or warin his slippers, or do 
anything of that sort; I don’t think be 
would notice much whether I did or not” 
—a little pathos creeping into her laughing 
tones, It is an unwise speech, and Kate 
sees it herself almost directly. ‘You see,” 
she explains, “be does not notice things 
much; he is a little absent-minded. You 
ought vw know him as well as I do, because 
you were such friends.” 

“Absent-ninded with a vengeance,” 
thinks Mr. Drummond, “‘when he can 
leave his young wife alone 80 much, and 
see DO possibility of some one else occupy- 
ing ber time and mind.” 

K ate id in wild spirits to-day. When she 

ts on board the yacht, it is to find that 

r. Drummond’s sisters are two gawky 
giris of twelve and thirteen, who are too 
shy to speak, and keep away by the.nsel ves 
and do not come near Mrs, Freer or their 
brother. And the Daphne bends to the 
breeze and goes curtseying and plunging 
over the waves, and the freshness and free- 
dom fill Kate's heart with delight. 

“What a pity Jarvis didn’t come!” she 
cries gaily. 

But Mr. Drammond does not answer. 

- * o * . 7 


They have had a delightful day, and now, 
in the golden glory of the evening light, 
are slowly gliding back to the harbor. 
The breeze is dying away, and comes only 
in little fitful pufts, 

With soft pensive eyes Mrs, Freer looks 
away dreamily to the far distance. Mr. 
Druinmond wonders what her thoughts 
are, and sbe, feeling that he is watching 
her, turns with a smile. 

“T bave had such a happy day,”’ she says 
gently; and he answers back that he is 
giad to have given her pleasure. 

* - * 2 * * 


Mr. Freer, coming back in the evening, 
finds no wife to weloomne him—only Kate's 
little note to tell where sbe Las gone; and 
dinner has to be kept waiting. Ii is late 
when Kate’s blithe voice is heard in the 
hall; and George Drummond is with her, 
having brought her safely home. Mr. 
Freer never notices bow pleased and bright 
his wite is to-night, and never dreams, 
though he does not go to the drawing-room 
till late after dinner, that he has not been 
inissed. 

He finds Kate sitting in the dusky shad- 
ow, with only one rose-shaded lainp to 
break tbe gloom; and his friend Drum- 
mond is at her side; and, if the low-toned 
conversation ceases on his entrance, he 
makes po comment. He iittle dreams that 
this is the first chapter of an old, old story 
—the first step that leads to misery and 
shame, 

om 7 * * 7 7. 

The summer is two months older; it is 
bot — oppressively bot-—and people are 
inigrating to the seaside. Nearly every 
one bas left except the Freers, and Kate 
has expressed no wish to go anywbhere— 
and yet she seeins restless and unhappy. 

Perhaps every one except Mr. eer 
notices that Mr. Drummond’s visits are 
now of daily occurrence, that day after day 
Mrs. Freer spends tue long hours on board 
Mr. Drummond’s yacht. Her husband 
lithe Knows how she enjoys these long 
days, though with a growing fear at her 
heart. 

‘Tl aun glad you Jike Drummond's sisters 
80 inuch,’’ be says one day, in the innocence 
of his beart, “{t must be pleasant to have 
them for companions,” 

Kate turns crimson at the unconscious 
words, and a passion of grief and remorse 
stirs her to the very soul, 

“Jarvis,” she whispers, looking at him 
witb a worldof untold misery in her lovely 
eyes, yet he cannot and will not under- 
stand, “when will you be ready to start 
somewhere for a change?”’ 

Hie does not see that the color bas left her 
face, does not see toe mute appeal for help 
in ber troubled glance. 

“In a week or #o,"’ he answers carelessly. 
“*Would you like to go to the Clyde, Kate? 
Drummond is going to take his yacht 
there.” 

No,” cries Kate sharply ; “I should bate 
tha. Let us go far away somewhere to 
gether, you and I,” 

“Very well,”’ be answers; and be would 


be blind and dull indeed now did he not 
notice Ler deep and uncontrollable agita- 
tion. ‘Aren't you well?" be asks, a little 
anxiously. ‘‘Kate dear, what is the inat- 


ter?’’ as she bursts into sudden tears. 
“My dear child, what is it?” Very ten- 
deriy be speaks, for he loves her dearly, 
and--Heaven belp him, poor man!—be has 
not the taintest idea of his wife's deep 
distress, 

‘Il have a headache, and it is so hot,” 
she returns wildiy, with an uncontrollable 
wish that be would say something cruel, 
accuse her, strike ber--anything but be 
just as usual, so hopelessiy commonplace. 

“You can’t be well,” he says scothing|y. 
“The beat is trying; I myself haven't teit 
quote the thing the last couple of days. 
70 aud lie down, dear; and perhaps Drum- 
mond will come to-day and take you for a 
sail. The fresh air wiil do you good.” 

And so he goes to his daily work, having 
heaped coais of fire on his wife's bead. 

“If he would only hate me as I nate 














myself!” she thinks, hiding her shamed 
miserabie face in her s “And be 
said perhaps Drummond would come, Do 
I not know that he is coming? Did he not 
tell me last night that he woulda be here 
to-day ?”’ 

Poor Jarvis Freer—he might have won 
his wife’s heart even then bad be not been 
so devoid of imagination as not to dream 
eveu that she was unbsppy. He never 
noticed any change in her manner, and be 
puts down her sudden unaccountable agita- 
ton this morning to the weather. And 
every one is saying— 

“IT wonder Mr. Freer allows it: be must 
know what is going on. That wan is never 
away from the house.” 

i * * 7 7 om 

Their plans are settled at last, and in a 
few days the Freers start for Switzerland. 
Kate’s one wish is to put as great a distance 
as possible between herself and (George 
Druinmond. She is longing teverishiy, 
impatiently, for the day to come. And 
now, to crown all—to add the last straw— 
Jarvis, all unwitting of what he is doing, 
asks Drumwmord to accompany them. 

They are at dinner, and, when Jarvis has 
spoken, a pause that seews filled with 
bours of misery to Kate follows the ques- 
tion. With a sort of despair she looks up 
straight into George Drummond's face; 
and, if ever eyes pleaded mutely, bers do 
now. 

“You are going to thse Clyde,” she says, 
in alow steady voice, with her imploring 
eyes iookirg into bis, “Do not come!” 
they say plainly. 

A quick light of triumpb leaps into his 
as be answers her look, and then Kate’s 
head is bent over her plate while he de- 
clines Jarvis’s invitation. 

“Thanks very much; but I don’t think I 
could manage it;’ and a sigh trembles on 
Mra, Freer’s lips as he speaks. 

“T am saved!’ she thinks—and yet what 
will ber life be now witbout him? 

A feeling of pity for ber husband fills 
her heart. There is somethiug unutterably 
sad in the thought that the friend who sits 
at bis table and clasps his hand in friend- 
ship is guilty of the basest treachery. 
Kate’s heart aches as she thinks of how be 
has trusted her—of how two he bas trusted 
his friend, and how he has been betrayed. 

7 * * * . * 

“Sing this.” 

To-night is as every other night. Mr. 
Freer stays downstairs, and George Drum- 
mond is communing with bis triend’s wile 
through that most dangerous of all inedi- 
urns, music. In the mellow dusk of the 
summer bight they sit, and their voices are 
low ; ana even in the soft light Kate cannot 
meet his eyes. Awayin the city the roar 
and hum of the busy world are dying out; 
a silence seems to be creeping over land 
and sea. The silence between Mrs. Freer 
and George Druuimond is fraugbt with a 
danger that seeins to Kate's excited imagi- 
nation to loom dark and lowering and 
irresistible, closing her in on every side, 

Her hands treabie; she takes the song 
from him and goes to the piano, and the 
softly-shaded lights do not snow the pallor 
of her cheeks. 

“Why this?’ she asks, in a bard voice 
that is nard for fear it should turn to tears. 

She dares not eay sbe will not sing what 
he has asked for, and ber white fingers are 
trembling as with a low faltering voice she 
commences the song. Perbaps the words 
are too real to be lightly sung. Her voice 
rises and swells with an unconscious pas- 
sion, and the man beside her can feel bis 
pulses quicken and his beart throb as every 
note and every word find an echoin hisown 
soul. Kate sings, with her sweet voice half 
sobbing and tremulous, words that can have 
but one meaning to them both. 

The song ends in a passionate whisper, 
A moment’s intense silence, then the wan’s 
voice, treinulous as her own, whispers 
“Kate !”’ and his hand takes her treinbling 
fiogers in his clasp. 

“ Be it so," he says, looking down at her 
drooping bead—* ‘blessing or curse, which- 
e’er it be.’”’ 

**No, nv, no!"’ breaks from Kate’s falter- 
ing lips; and then in the dask the door 
opens softly, and guilty blushes flood her 
face as she soatcues her hand away and 
struggles back to a semblance of eomposure 
at sound of ver busband’s voice, 

“That was a very lovely song, Kate; will 
rou sing it again, if you are not tired?” 

It he only knew—if he only knew! 
Mrs. Freer, who has recovered her pres- 
ence of inind as only a woman can, sings 
it over again straight through, without 
falter or break, to the end. 

Mr. Drurnmond has walked to the win- 
dow, aud stands looking down at the Strip 
of garden where the moonbeams lie in a 
white patch. What his thoughts are none 
can tell but himsel!, yet, if one looked into 
his face, one could perceive that some deep 
einotion stirs bis very soul. 

The song is ended, and Mrs. Freer sits in 
paintul embarrassed silence. 

A sharp knock at the bali door—the rat- 
tat of a telegrapb-inessenger—sounds sud- 
denly, and a moment or so alterwards a 
telegrain is brought up to Mr. Freer. It 
18 Of DO great consequence, but will neces- 
sitate au answer by to-night's post; and so 
Mra, Freer and George Druinmond are 
— alone together, and Kate's heart beats 


Between her and the pale opal of the 
inoonlit sky bis dark figure is standing 
tall and still; and she, auother man’s wile, 
has let bim know that she loves him. He 
crosses the room again, his hand touches 
ber shoulder, and his voice, tremulous with 
passion, whispers words that are an insult 
to ber wifehood. 

And she? Even now a cry rises in her 
heart against the husband who thought her 
love not worth the winning, or perhaps 








rather, sy Rye won, 

keeping. one iset despairing effort 
to save herse]! and bim, she lays her quiv- 
ering fingers on the netes and sin 
wrought up tos pitch of emotional ex 
ment. The music of Good-bye comes as 
the By wail of a — en heart. 

“No,” w man passionate! y— 
‘never good-bye for you and me, Ketel 
You are inine; love me!” 

“Ob bush!’’ cries Kate brokenly, with 
shamed crimson dyeing her cheeks that 
such words should be spoken to her, a wife, 
“Have pity! Have 
wail for pity from him trembling oa her 
lips, he takes her hands in bis clasp aod 
knows he has won. ; 

- ” — 4 * 4 


Everything is packed—the boxes stand 
ready in the ball—and to-morrow the Frreers 
start for Switzerland. 

Mrs. Freer neither sats nor sleeps; she 
looks like a person who has just risen froin 


a sick-bed—so white is she, #o hte 
with heavy miserable eyes and bloodless 
lips. 


Mr. Freer is a little anxious about his 
wite, Is she going to be ill? - She certain- 
ly looks very bad ; and a little more tender- 
ness creeps into his grave manner. 

‘*My darling, I am concerned about you!” 
he said last night; and Kate, filled with 
anguish and remorse, burst into wild cry- 
1g at the kindness of his words+—shbe who 
but a few hours before had let another man 
kiss ber lips! 

“Vile wretch that I am!” thinks Kate 
miserably, and goes over and over again in 
ber wind ali the uments that seemed 
so true and piausible when whispered in 
the tones of the man who loves her. 

“You are mine by the law of Heaven !"’ 
he said. “This boudage of yours is no 
marriage; itisasin, a wockery! You do 
not love him; you love me, Could you 
stay with him when your heart, your soul, 
your every thought ie mine?” 

And to-morrow Jarvis Freer hopes and 
intends to take his wife away for a little 
holiday. He littie dreams that before the 
worning dawns disgrace will bave fallen 
upon his home. There stand her boxes, 
packed and ready. She has given every 
direction berself, seeing about everything, 
moving about the house with a white face 
and burning eyes. 

Dusk once inore settles down over the 
great city. The Freers are at dinner. Kate 
bas not touched one morsel; food would 
cboke her. 

Jarvis Freer isa littie more talkative than 
usual to-night; perhaps the prospect of the 
journey to-morrow has shaken him out of 
his daily groove. He speaks of the length 
of their trip, the places they will visit, the 
people they will see, till Kate feels as if 
she must go wad. To sit opposite to him 
as usual, to hear him talk, and then to 
Kkrow that to-morrow his head will be 
bowed low with deepest shame—it is all 
like some frightful dream, 

“If be would only kill me as I sit here!” 
thinks the unhappy wife, tarning away her 
miserable eyes jest be should read the trutb. 
“Bat he will be happier without me,”’ she 
argues. 

And yet—strange contradiction —her heart 
swells with pity ior him as she hears his 
voice and lvoks at his calm unsuspecting 
face. “If he only had some idea, if he only 
saspected, 1 could bear it better,” she 
thinks; and then the thought of that other 
imap she loves stirs her soul, and ail! bis 
whispered vows come thronging through 
her brain. Her better angel veils a sorrow- 
ful face, and leaves her alone with the 
tempter. 

a * * * * _ 

Down the staircase creeps « shrinking 
tigure, with a face from which uth aod 
hope seew to have fled, so white it is and 
drawn. 

Kate Freer is leaving ber home forever. 
In a few seconds she will have closed the 
door forever upon safety, peace aud bappi- 
ness; for, oh, what peace can there be jor 
her forevermore? 

Slowly she comes stealing down, a long 
fur-lined cloak upon her arm, her bat bid- 
den in the cloak. Concealinent is new 
Kate; she ioathes herself because of the 
guilty thumping of her beart. The nouse- 
inaid passes ber on the staircase and ad- 
dresses her. 

“Everything is locked now, ma’am, 6x- 
cept your dressing-bag. I don’s think I 
have forgotten anything.” 

“No,” whispers Kate huskily, afraid to 
look her own servant in the face. 

The girl thinks her mistress is going to 
be ill, she is shaking so. 

“Shall I carry your cloak down for you, 
ina’am ?” she asks, with kind officiousness. 
“I can strap it with the rugs.” 

‘‘No,”’ answers Mrs, Freer sharply. “You 
can go away. I don’t want anything.” 

And tbe girl, wondering at her strang® 
manner, obeys, , 

“Perbaps he won’t mind very much,” 
thinks Kate. “{ was never auything “ 
him; he won’t miss me,”’ 

Slowly she comes stealing down, think- 
ing—strange anomaly—not of the lover for 
whom she is giving up everything, but of 
the husband she is leaving. Why did be 
speak so kindly to-night? Why was his 
voice more tender than usual ? 

“Go to bed early, dear. You havea long 
journey betore you,” he said, with though!- 
ful consideration for ber comfort. 

“Oh, the base treachery of it!’ thinks 
the mtserable woman. “Ob, if I bad never 
met aim!’ 

It is George Drummond she means, not 
the poor faithful commonplace man sbe |* 
betraying. 

She has reached the drawing-room flight 
of the stairs, and for a moment pauses with 
asieu lips and burning eyes, looking in * 
the open door. At what? 
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THE SATURDAY 





Only her busband, who has come up- 
stairs, possibly to look about and see if by 
chance he has forgotten anything that he 
may want during the journey they are to 
begin to-morrow together. He is standing 
by the mantelpiece, looking amongst the 
ornaments, and then he moves to a little 
table whereon lie books and papers, 

In his search he pauses and takes up a 
photograph, and looks at it long and ten- 
derly. ate Freer knows, with a sudden 
yang, that it is her own photograph he is 
looking at. She sees him take it carefully 
out of its frame and put it into his b 
pocket, to be his companion on the journey. 
She, nis wile, sees it all through a mist of 
blinding bitter tears; and al! at once she 
sees too her sin, shorn of all its attractions, 
standing before her in its bideous naked- 
ness, a thing to be shunned and spurned ; 
and with one gasping inarticulate cry she 
bas crossed the room and flung herself at 
her busband’s feet, clasping his kness with 
her hands, 

‘*H usband—-J arvis—save ine, save me!”’ 

Hiearing her cry, he stoops and raises her 
to bis breast, perplexed, bewildered beyond 
ineasure. 

“My dear Kate, what is it? 
to save you from?” 

“Save ine frown myself!” she cries through 
her bursting sobs, hiding her shamed face 


What am I 


EVENING POST. 





“You have chosen strange company, | 
must say, Harry, if that is the kind of men 
you like,’’ I said. 

“Susie,” he said, “you'll be sorry for 
speaking so. I’ve had enough moral cour- 
age to keep ine from drinking, and he was 
once as steady as], Perhaps if you had 
— mé, a8 Kate Reese jilted him, I might 

ave been what he is now,” 

So there be was with us, al wavs sinelling 
of bad whisky, though how ie procured it 
Heaven only knows, talking of getting 
work, and never trying. 

So at last Iwaid to Harry: “That tipsy 
loafer must leave. Teli him so to-night, 
Harry.” 

“I will not, Susie—I cannot! He did not 
turn from me when I was beipless. He 
was ny brother then; I’li be his brother 
now, God helping me !”’ 

“Think of your children, larry. A nice 
exainple he is !”” 

“He never utters an improper word in 
their or your presence,” said Harry. *He 
is humble and broken, and leng before the 
children know what drink is, he’ll be be- 
neath the sod. Have patience with Sam, 
Susie—bave patience !"’ 

“Just this much,” said I. “If you tell 
bim to go tonight, I stay; if not, I go, 
Choose between your wife and friend. That 
is what I mean, Harry Lee.” 


always rab upwards. This will bave the 
eflect of counteracting the tendency of the 
flesh to depart from under the cuticle, and 
will keep the face free from wrinkles. It 
is rather an awkward babit to acquire at 
first, but perseveraace will make it second 
nature, and the result is worth many pains. 
This exercise is designed particularly for 
the oenefit of the eyes and upper portion 
of the cheeks, 

Then, tor the middle and lower portion 
of the face, where hollowness, rather than 
wrinkles, is oiten noted, another plan must 
be taken. ‘Tbe facial muscles are subjected 
to very slight activity in the ordinary exer- 
tions of eating and talking. 

To fill the cheeks out plump and round 
it is necessary to develop the muscles there. 
These inuscles are very slight at the best, 
but any special effort well directed will 
increase them in capacity and size. An 
excellent exercise for this pur is this: 
Take a piece of soft leathor—kid or chainois 
skin will do—and put the end of it between 
the teeth; then chew g°ntly upon it for 
several minutes, taking care not to raise 
the teeth fromm the leather. 

If the teeth are raised it will bring into 
play only the ordinary muscles of mastica- 
tion, whereas the purpose is to develop 
those that are seldom used. One who tries 
this method will find tne cheeks going 


on his shoulder, “Ob, Jarvis, save ime, 
save me!” 


And surely, a8 bis true arms close around 


her, she is saved indeed, 
= * 7 > © * 
Jarvis Freer does not know—never will 


know—of the shadow that came so near his 


home that night. In the morning they 
start for Switzerland ; and, if Kate is pale 
and sad-looking, he attributes it to the bys- 
terieal attack of the night before, 

He cannot understand the dumb yearn- 
ing in her eyes, however, nor can he ap- 
preciate the almost gratetul huinility of ber 
manner towards him ; and when, a month 
later, he hears that George Brummmond bas 
gone on a foreign tour of unknown length, 
and tells the news to Kate, he knows not 
that she is thankful that it is in the dusk ne 
tells ber this, so that he cannot see the deep, 
distressed criimaon that floods her face; nor 
does he know how her beart beats at the 
sound of his friend’s name. And yet—ab, 
surely his great faith and loyal stinplicity 
inust meet with their own reward ! 

* * _ * * om 

Two whole years roll by, and, aa of yore, 
the crimson thorn blushes within its nar- 
row garden walls. And Kate—las she got 
over the great temptation of her life—is she 
happy at last ? 

Look at her, as she stands witha new 
light in her eyes and the pride and glad- 
ness of motherhood on her face, as she 
holds up in ber arms a littie mortal clad in 
lace and muslin, and laughs to see the baby 
clutch the rosy blossoms of the pink thorn- 
tree. 

Mr. Freer stands beside his wife, and 
looks at both wife ard child with his old 
kind smile; and then they go back to the 
house together, and as they go he says 
gravely: 

“) heard sad news to-day, Kate, and it 
distressed me very much, George Drum- 
mond has run away with another man’s 
wife. It wasin all the papers to-day. He 
used to bea nice fellow ; never thought 
he would have done anything of that kind.” 

tle does not look at Kate as he speaks, or 
he might notice how all the warm color 
lerves her cheek suddenly, and she bends 
her face down over baby’s downy bead. 

Ilusband and cbhild—Kate thinks she can 
never be thankful enough for the love of 
both. In all the years of her life she feels 
she will never be able to make atonement. 
Over her bead there must be that shadow 
always ; and even now Jarvis Freer cannot 
understand why his wite slips ber tingers 
wee his, and then raises his hand to her 
ips. 


——_ 


Harshly Judged. 


BY KATE KINGSLEY. 











would tell me I should wait until I 

have enough money to call myself a 
rich man before I ask the woman 1 love to 
be ny wife; but I can’t dothat, Will you 
help me to fight? I will do my best to 
inake a home pleasant for you, my love, 
my darling !”’ 

I had been waiting for him to say so for 
inany a day, and replied: “Harry, n 
heart is strong for the battle, and Iam wil- 
ling to go with you.” 

So we were married, and I went with 
him to his home, the happiest bride in all 
the world. 

The winters were hard, the roads were 

bad, and sometimes, when I sat and heard 
the rising wind rattle the bougbs overhead, 
I thought of the suog village where I was 
born, and of the pleasant evenings when 
neighbors dropped in, and we bad such 
pleasant times together. Then I would 
think of Harry, and forget the lonely farin- 
house and tue stormy weatber. 
_I don’t know how it was, but I began to 
feel unhappy, and angry at Harry, or I 
SLOuld not have spoken as I did the day he 
brought Sam Wilson home. 

“Susie,” said be, “bere is Sani—poor tel- 
low! more bisown enemy than anybody 
fise’s; but be was a good iriend to me 
Wheu I was ill with fever, and my money 
was stolen, I'll never forget how he sbared 
4ll he had with ine. I think we can give 


()". day Harry said to me: ‘Some 


bim a bed and a seat at our tabie, and a 
chance to try again, perhaps, without burt- 
ig Ourselves,’’ 

It was a bard trial—I own that pvow—lor 
there was no one I detested ae I did this 


ject is discussed 


Then I turned away. 
“Have vou spoken to Sam?” [ asked 
Harry that night. 
“No; and never will while the poor tel- 
low barms no one,” he said. 
“You remember what I said 7?" I arked. 
“I try to forget any foolish speeches you 
may make, Susie,’ said my husband, ana 
I ground my teeth together, I wasso angry. 
1 never meant to leave my husband, but 
I did intend to have my own way; so | 
wrote a letter telling hitn he had chosen be- 
tween Sam and me, put iy children in the 
beiroom, packed up my silver in a small 
basket, and left the house. 

1 had a surprise while I was packing up ; 
for just a second I thought I saw a face 
pressed against the window ; but if 80, no 
doubt it was that of Sam, who was always 
loating about. I only burried the more, 
and started the sooner. Of course Cousin 
Mary would take me in and syinpathize 
with me; and Harry would suspect where 
I was, and, with the children on his hands, 
would give up and come for ine. So 1 
walked on, feeling perfectly fiendish, and 
hating myself for it, too, 

There were great woods between us and 
my cousins—woods that made twilight at 
noon. ButI was not afraid, and went on 
witb my silver jingling in my basket, and 
mny heart full of rage, until I came to the 
thickest of the wood, and there—I wonder 
that I lived through it—I beard astep be. 
hind me, and, belore I could look, telt a 
hand at ny throat and another twisting my 
watch-chain. 


voice. “Hand us over that basket; I saw 
you pack itup,. What else have you about 
your?” 

I knew it was not wise to scream, but I 
did. 

‘*Be quiet !"’ the wretch whispered. ‘Dead 
men tell no tales. You will not live to tell 
of this robbery !”’ 

Then 1 knew the man; I had seen him 
before. He was a notorious blackguard. 
But in another moment I was free, and 
two men rolled on the ground before me, 
while r Sam Wilson’s voice shouted, 
“Run ool Susie Lee, run home! He 
has killed me. Go, go!” 

{ ran till 1 could see nothing, hear noth- 
ing but the beating of my beart. Ther at 
my own door I met my busband, and tried 
to tell what was bappening in the wood. 
I suppose he understood, for when I re- 
gained strength he had goue, taking his 
guu. I followed, and came to the spot 
where I had left those nen. 

One was there yet, Sain Wilson. Harry 
knel: beside him, holding his band, and 
the ground was red with blood, and the 
face against it whiter than I ever thought 
it could grow. But the eyes were open 
still, and turned on me very kindly. 
“Don’t die, Sam, don’t die! We'll never 
forget what you have done to-day! Our 
home is your home forever if you live!”’ 
I sobbed. 

**You see, I heard what you said to your 
husband, and that’s how I came to be here. 
1 was going away, and, being iu the wood, 
heard your scream. Harry, old boy, would 
your wife kiss me nowl am dying? A 
woman’s kiss would, I think, help me 
now.” 

I put my lips to his. One word, “Kate,” 
was all he said, and I felt as though [ had 
murdered him. 

Harry and I are gray, and our boys are 
men. But I never forgot Sam. I don’t 
know that 1 ougbt to bave been forgiven, 
but Harry forgave me, and I have never 
forgotten my duty 4ipce,. , 

We are well off now, and in most things 
IT am a happy woman. But there ts one 
akeleton in uny closet that waiks from its 
hiding-place sometimes to haunt me, and 
that is my unkindness to poor Sain Wilson. 


—_ — 








GYMNASTICS FOR THE JAWS,—This sub- 
by 4 writer who gives 
some siuiple bints for tne prevention ani 
re:rnoval of wrinkles. 

Wrinkles are due (be says) to the grad. 
ual wearing away of flesh underneath the 
cuticle. Why does the flesh wear away? 
Because the facial muscies have either too 
little or the wrong kind of exercise, It 
will be observed that wrinkies usually 
take a downward course. This is due to 
the wrong kind of exercise. What exer- 
cise? Why, the wasuing and wiping of 
the tace to be sure, 


“You’re a prize worth catching !’’ said a | 


through this method will find the cheeks 
going through a queer action that is any- 
thing but graceful and pretty ; nevertheless, 
it is immensely effective, and will restore 
to their youthful plumpoess even the most 
hollow cheeks. Try it faithfully, and you 
will Le convinced, 
- — ee 


THE NOBLE RED MAN. 





The Indian has bis sorrows, but hia wife 
suffers inost. At night che men sieep the 
sleep of careless satiety. The women, after 
a few duties in preparation for the morrow, 
may also sleep, When the sun has gone, 
and the twinkling stars have comme, she 
seeks the hardest spots, wraps herself in 
fewest and thinnest blankets, and strives te 
forget, in the heavy s'eep of weariness and 
exhaustion, the crushing labors of the day, 
and sorrowful prospect of the morrow. 

It must be said forthe red snan that he 
keeps good hours. Darkness usually finds 
him in bed, and the pangs of hunger and 
the swarins of buzzing, biting flies, may be 
counted upon to rouse him atthe first blush 
of dawn, IlTis toilet issoon made. [n sum- 
mer it is limited to a streich and a long- 
drawn, chest-satistving yawn, ending in a 
querulous demand for breakfast, In win- 
ter it is much more elaborate, but it is even 
then comprised in a judicious selection of 
blankets and robes fcr the day’s wear. He 
chooses froin those in which he has passed 
the night, a greater or Jess quanitty, accord- 
ing to the inclemency of the weather, 

The Indian goes to to bed as he dies, 
with bis boots on. He washes— never. In 
all things save eating, horses, and the labor 
of woimnen, be is scrupulously economical, 
He wastes nothing. A few sticks of wood, 
and they are alwayssurprisingly small, suf- 
fice to keep his lodge tolerably warm in the 
severest weather. Ifthe nights are cool, 
and they frequently are ao, the lodge floor 
at night is a writhing mass of Indians, great 
and small lying closely together lor warinth. 
Night has tew attractions for those who be- 
lieve that it was made to sleep in. Their 
savage fancy, therefore peoples it with 
harmiul spirits, whose presence means no 
ood, whose influence is always evil, bod- 
lag death and inisturtune, Nothing short 
of the direst necessity will induce thein to 
move or travel at night, and no torm of 
atnusement can be conceived as attractive 
enough to draw an Indian trom the blank 
ets which he seeks at the close of day. 
- _—— > © >. 


LANTERNS IN CHINA.--The streets of a | 
Chinese town are entirely unligbted, so | 
every one moving about at night carries a | 
lantern or a torch, and a lantern is hung up 

outside of every temple, shop, and house, | 
Consequently there is an enormous trade 
done in lanterns of al! sizes, froin the buge 
balloons down to the tiny litthe tbings po 
bigger than oranges, ‘They are made occa- 
sionally of glass, but usually of silk or 
paper, stretched on 411k bainboo and coated 
with varnish, and the family surnames, 
shop-sign, titie of temple, etc, are always 
written with red paint on the body of the 
lantern. The imore respectable the fainily 
or shop the more elaborate and solid the 
lantern and the handsoiner the tsecription. 
Mep ot no respectabllity—gainblers, sLarp- 
ers, and such like—find that this practice 
makes identification disagreeably easy, anc 
get over the difficulty by carrying lanterns 
Inscribed with such cominpon BUrinines 4s 
Simith or Brown are with us—Wangy, the 
equivalent of King, istheir commonest sur- 
name—or they vse motloes which, being 
translated, would mean ‘*As vou like it,” 
“Children and grandchildren innumera- 
bl "ands. on. Lantern-carrying has be. 
come such «a babit in the country that a 
Chinaman never dreams of leaving howe 
at night without one. 

——_ <<. <a ~ 


AN eminent doctor says that he has noted 
in bis own practice fifty-one cases in which 
children had suftered more or lees serious 
injury (in one case death) to their ears by 
being “poxed” on the sige of the head ty 
their parents or others, Thi« form ot chas- 
tisernent he shows to be a highly danger- 
OuUS ONG. 
- —- > - 

A woman down in Maine has a collec- 
tion of inure than 800 kinds of candy, and 
she is considered « bicssing in the iown in 
which she lives. Ail the flies in the village 
collect about her house aud slay there the 





Reverse the process, and, instead of rub- 





Sam Wilson, 


bing the face down in washiug aud wiping, 





season through. 





Since crocodiles and alligators bave sup- 
plied leather merchants and manufactur- 
ers with their skins, in order to satisfy a 
freak of fashion, they have been hunted 
and destroyed to such a degree that A meri- 
can traders are casting anxious glances to- 
wards the once happy hunting grounds on 
the Mississi trora which the cuirass+d 
game is sont ly vanisbing. ‘The practical 
native, however, is not to be beaten by 
either crocediles or aligators, and where 
once he frolicked in freedom, it is now kept 
in enclosures, where it grows and multi- 
plies apace. 


Adulteration of milk has caused the issu- 
ance of strict regulations in Berlin concern- 
ing the required quality of all the milk 
offered for sale in the city ; each venaer 
bas to have a license from the police ; the 
milk is classified as tull (pure) mulk, half- 
milk, and lean milk, the quality of each of 
which is clearly prescribed according to 
the standard lactometer ; adulterations of 
any kind are strictly prohibited ; the milk 
is to be kept in clean and airy places: the 
owners of cows are to be visited, and must, 
on demand, admit the inspecting police 
officer, appointed 5 a commissioner, Con- 
traventions, unless liable to much severer 
ay npr by civil law, will be punished 

y fines of from 3 to 30 marks, or imprison- 
ment. 


The : xperience of an absent-minded phy- 
sician on his return to Boston after a long 
vacation is related by one of his friends. 
tiie happened to meet a certain lady in a 
horse car. “And how is your hu»band ?”’ 
he inquired, after the usual salutations, 
“Doctor,’’ was the reply, “have you for- 
gotten already that you attended him dur. 
ing his last illness?’’ “Ifum, ba, mum,” 
he said, “of course [ remember, it was 
your son that I had in mind; I meant to 
inquire about him.” “He died two years 
ago while under your care,’’ was the re- 
sponse, in a voice in which anger predom.- 
inated over grief. This wds more than 
human flesh could hear, and the unfortu- 
nate physician fled, without stopping to in- 
quire if there were still some member ot 
the family at whose departure he bad not 
yet assisted, 








Over a year ago a widow brought suit 
against the New York elevated railroads 
for injuring her property. She has a house, 
which she fitted up neatly after her hus- 
band died, and offered it for rent, but no- 
body would take it, and the noise of the 
train made a residence there intolerable. 
The suit was begun; the house stood 
empty. The widow’s lawyer informed her 
that the case would be tried this Septem- 
ber. Last week a gentleman waited upon 
the widow, and offered to take her house 
as a monthly tenant, giving her afew dol- 
Jars more than the rental she had previ- 
ously asked. The widow gladly oe 
this tenant, who paid in advance. Now 
her lawyer is upbraiding her for having 
tallen into a trap set by the elevated mana- 
gers, who are in a position to prove that, so 
far from her property being injured, it 
actually brings a higher renta) than ever 
before 








— 
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Mr. David Dudley Field, the eminent 
Aimerican lawyer, at a banquet given by 
the Lord Mayor of London, recently, to 
t: e members of the Conference on the Law 
of Nations, said, in the course of a 8 th, 
that w! en he saw the grand naval displa 
at Spithead, he was obliged to ask himself : 
What must be the state of a public law 
needing to maintain such a vast arm: ment? 
Was it true that the nineteenth century 
is unable to devise a — to rid itself of the 
enormous armaments that were crushing 
the people of Europe ? If half of the states- 
manship, half the philanthropy, half the 
literature brought to bear upon other ques- 
tions were applied to this subject, arma- 
ments would soon be reduced or would 
disappear altogether. To say otherwise 
was to surrender manhood and take the 
positions of beasts of prey that deserved to 
die. He thought that the acceptance ot 
the Alabama Claims arbitration reflected 
more honor upon England than all her 


' martial victories, 


Itis well known that the Empress of 
Austria possesses the most tnagnificent 
jewelry of any crowned head in Europe, 
which, bowever, she searcely ever wears, 
and whenever she does her jewels are in- 
variably made either in the form of a 
jockey’s hat ora horseshoe. There is an 
amusing story told of one ofthe little Arch- 
duchesses of Austria who was taken to a 
circus, Nothing amazed her, and very lit- 
tle pleased her. On her return home the 
Kinperor asked how she had enjoyed the 
performance. “Oh, very well,”’ the young 
lady replied, “only mamma does every- 
thing the circus women did a great deal 
better; why, I have seen her jun p through 
six hoops."’ Itappears that this is really 
true, and that the Empress has on’ more 
than one occasion given a strictly private 
entertainment to her intimes, in which she 
has surprised them with feats rivaling 
those of the most skilled circus riders. 
lier Majesty started in life with a double 
intention—first, of proving that she was not 
only the most beautiful woman in are 
out the most eccentric ; and second, that 
she was the finest horsewomen the world 
has ever seen. ‘The Eimperor adores the 
inpress, but she scarcely ever allows him 
to be in hercompany, and goes her own 


| way rejoicing. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE STORK. 








BY HANS ANDERSON, 





there stood a stork’s nest. The stork- 

motber sat in the nest, with ber four 
young ones, which stuck out their beads, 
with their little black beaks,fcr their beaks 
had not yet become red. 

Not far off, upon the ridge of the house 
roof, stood the stork-father, as stiffly and 

roudly as —, he had tucked up one 
fae under him, for thongh that was ratber 
inconvenient, still be was standing as sen- 
tinel. One might have fancied that he was 
carved out of wood, he stood so stock 
etill. 

“It looks certainly very consequential,” 
thought he bimseif, “that ny wife should 
have a sentinel to ber nest. Nobody need 
know that I am her busbandad, they will 
think, of course, that | commanded the 
sentinel to stand here. It looks so very 
proper.” 

And having thus thought, he contined to 
stand on one leg. 

A troop of little boys were playing down 
in the street below, and when they saw the 
aterkas, the boldest jad amongst than began 
to sing, and at last they all sang ® gether, 
that old rbhyime about the storks, which the 
children in Deninark sing; but they sang 
it now because it had just come into their 
heads— 


‘Stork, stork on one leg, 
Fly home to thy egg ; 
Mrs. Stork she sits at home, 
With tour great, big young ones ; 
The eldest shall be hung, 
The second have its neck wrung : 
The third shall be burned to death, 
The fourth shall be murdered !** & 


Ue the last house in a litiie town 


“Only hear what those lads sing !’’ said 
the littie storks, “they sing that weshal! be 
hanged and burned !” 

“Do not yex yourselves about that !”’ said 
the atork mother; “don’t listen to ther, 
and then it does not inatter.’’ 

But the boys continued to sing, and they 
pointed with their fingers to the stork. 
There was one boy, however, among them, 
and hia name was Peter, and he said that it 
was a sin to make fun of the storks, and he 
would not do it, 

The stork mother consoled her young 
ones thus: 

“Don’t annoy ycurselves about that. 
Look bow funnily your father stands on 
one leg.” 

“We are 80 frightened !"’ said the young 
ones, and buried their heads down in the 
nest. 

The next day, when the children asseim- 
bled again to play, they saw the storks, and 
they began their verse— 


‘The second have its neck wrung ; 
The third shall be burned to death.** 


“Shall we be burned and hanged ?”’ 
asked the young storks. 

“No, certainly not,” said the mother. 
“You shall learn to fly; I will exercise 
you; and so we shai! take you into the 
meadows, and go a Visiting to the frogs,tiat 
make courtesies to us in the water; they 
sing—‘koax! koax !'’ and 80 we eat them 
up; that is a delight.” 

“And bow ee ?” asked the young storks. 

“All the storks which are in the whole 
country asseinbie,”’ said the mother, ‘and 
so tbe autuinn manceuvres begin ; every 
one inust be clever at flying; that is of 
great importance, for those that cannot fly 
are pecked to death by the general, witb 
his beak ; and, therefore, it is as well to 
learn something before the exercise 
begins.”’ 

“And 80 we really may be murdered! 
asthe boys said ; and bark! now they are 
singing it again.” 

‘Listen to ine, and not to them,” said the 
stork-inother. ‘Aiter the great nanceuvre 
we fly away to the warm countries. O, such 
a long way off, over mountains and woods! 
We fly to Egypt, where there are three- 
cornered stone houses, which go up in a 
point above the clouds, they are called 
pyramids, and are older than any stork can 
tell. Thereisariver which overflows its 
banks, and sothe country vecomesal! uud. 
One goes in the mud and eats frogs.’’ 

“O!" said all the young ones, 

“Yea, that is so delightful! One does 
nothing st all but eat, all day long; and 
whilst we are so well off, iv this country 
there is not a S.ngle green leaf upon the 
trees ; here it is, then, so cold; and the 
very clouds freeze into pieces,and fall down 
in little white rags !’’ 

That was the snow which she meant, but 
sbe could not explain it iwore intelligibly. 

“Will it treeze the naughty boys into 
bits 7’ asked the young ones. 

“No, it will not treeze thein into bits, but 
it will pretty nearly do 80; and they will 
be obliged to sitin dark rooms and cough. 
You, on the contrary, all that time, can be 
flying avout inthe warm countries, where 
there are flowers and waru supshine.”’ 

Some time had now passed, and the 
young ones were so large that they could 
stand up in the neet and look about them, 
and the stork-father came flying every day 
witb nice little frogs and snails, and all the 
— which he could possiply 
fi 

O, it was extraordinary what delicious 
morsels ne forthem. He stretched out 
his head, clattered with his beak, as if it 
had been a littie rattle, and thus he told 
them tales about the marshes. 

**Listen to me; now you inust learn to 
fiy,”’ said the stork imother one day. 








And so all the young ones were obliged 
to get out of the nest upon the ridge of the 
house; and how dizzy they were; how 
they balanced themselves with their wings, 
ond for all that were very near falling. 

“Look at me,” said the mother; “you 
must bold your beads thus, and thus must 
you set your wings, Now, one, two—one, 
one two. This it is which :nust help you 
vut into the world.” 

With this she flew a little way, and the 
young ones inade a littie clumsy hop— 
buinp—tbere they lay,for their bodies were 
heavy. 

“I cannot fly,” said one of the young 
ones ; “it’s no use my trying,’’ and crept 
up the nest again. 

“Wilt thou be frozen to death here when 
winter comes 7” asked the mother. ‘Shall 
the boys come and hang thee, and burn 
thee, and wringtby neck? Shall I goand 
call them ?” 

“©, no!’ said the young stork ; and so 
hopped again on the roof like the others 
bad done, 

On the third day after that it could regu- 
larly fly a little, and so 7 thought that 
they could now rest awhile in theair. They 
tried to do so, but—buimp!—there they 
tumbled, and so they were obliged to flut- 
ter their wiugs again. 

The boys were now down in the street 
once tnore, and sung their rhyme— 


‘Stork, stork fly.’’ 


“Shall not we fly down and peck their 
eyes out 7” said the young one, 

“No, let them be,” said the mother, “and 
listen to me, that is far wiser. One, two, 
three! Now we fly around higher than 
ever. One, two, three! Now to the left of 
the chimney—see, that was very well done; 
and the last stroke of the wings was so 
beautiful and correct, that I will give you 
leave to go down to the marsh with me to- 
morrow. There will come a great nuinber 
of pleasant stork families there, with their 
children ; let me have the bappiness of see- 
ing that mine are the nicest, and that they 
can meke a bow and courtesy; that looks 
so well, and gains respect.”’ 

“But spall we not have revenge on the 
naughty boys?” inquired the young storks, 

“Let them sing what they like,’ said the 
mother ; *tyou will fly amid the clouds, go 
to the land of the pyramids, when they 
must freeze, and neither have a green leaf 
lett, nor a sweet apple !”’ 

“Yes, but we will be revenged,” whis- 
pered they one to another, and then went 
out again to exercise. 

Of all the boys in the street there was not 
one who sung the jeering rhymes about the 
storks so much as he who first began it; and 
he was a very little one, and not more than 
six years old. 

The young storks thought, to be sure, 
that be must bea hundred vears old, for 
be was 80 much larger than either their 
mother or their father; and they, poor 
things, knew nothing about how old chil- 
dreu and great nen might be. 

All their revenge, they determined, 
should be taken upon this boy ; he was the 
first to begin, and he it was who always 
Fang; 

Tbe young storks were very much irri- 
tated, and the more they were determined 
on reveuge, the less they said of it to their 
mother, Their motber, tbey thought, 
would at last grant their wishes, but they 
would leave it till the last day they were in 
the country. 

“Wetmust see how you condact your- 
selves in the great manoeuvre,” said the 
mother ; “if you fail in tuat, then the gen- 
eral willrun you through witb bis beak, 
and then the boys will ve right in one way, 
at least. Now let us see,”’ 

“Yes, thou shalt see,’”’ said the young 
ones. 

And 80 toey took great pains and prac- 
tised every day, and flew so beautifully and 
so lightly that it was really charming to see 
then, 

Now came the autumn, and all the storks 
began to assembie to fly away into the 
wari countries, whilst we have winter. 
Tbat was a mancuvre! Over wood and 
town went they, just tosee how they could 
fly. 

The young storks performed so expertly 
that they could discern very well both 
frows and spake, That was the very best 
test of skill. ‘Frogs and snakes, therefore, 
they sbould eat;’’ and they did so, 

“Now let us bave revenge,” said they. 

‘Leave off talking of revenge,”’ said the 
mother, ‘Listen to me, which is a great 
dea! better. Do not you remember the 
good little boy who said, when the others 
sung, ‘thatit was asin to make fun of the 
storks ?’ Let us reward him, that is better 
than having revenge.” 

‘Yes, let us reward bim,’’ said the young 
storks, 

“Hesbail bave, next summer, a nice lit 
tle sister, such a beautiiul little sister as 
never was seen. Will not that be a reward 
for tun 7’? said the mother, 

“It will,”’ said the young ones ; ‘“‘a sweet 
little sister he shall have.”’ 

“Andas be is called Peter,’’ continued 
the mother, “so sball you also be called 
Peter altogetber.”’ 

And that whicb she said was done. The 
little boy had the loveliest of little sisters 
next year; and from that time all th 
storks in Deninark were called Peter, and 
80 are they to this day. 
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It is not generally known the elaborate 
icing that imitates frost and ice on Cohrist- 
mas cards is done by scattering particles of 
ground glass over gummed cards. These 
tiny atoms penetrate the lungs of the poor 
girls employed in their manufacture, and 
either kill them or very soon render thein 
he! ples invalida, 





THE FOUR-WHEELED DOG. 
BY HENRY FRITH. 


OW-WOW-WOW! squeak, squesk!”’ 
“What's the matter, Doggie ?’’ asked 
Mies Dolly. 

“It is time to get up,” said the Dog, 
which wasin the corner under a chair tied 
by a string, for Kathleen, his «mistress, had 
inade bin a wateb-dog that night, and had 
tied the White Poodle, a four wheeled spe- 
cies of dog, to the chair, which turned down, 
was his kennel for the — 

“Time to get up,” said the dog again. 
**Bow- wow !”’ a 

“Time to have a a you mean, re- 
plied Dolly. “Come, Toys wake up; the 
tour-wueeled Dog is going to tell us a 
tale.’’ 

Then the four-wheeled Dog, after taking 
a little bark to clear bis throat, began :— 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, the adventure I 
have to relate is rather a curious one. It 
bappened when I was quitea young dog, 
while I was stillin the toy-shop, before | 
was placed on the shelf. 1 was bie to 
speak when pressed,and when wound up 
J could run along the floor, 

“The oid couple who kept the shop had 
a dear little grandchilad—an orphan, 
thought, for her parents never came to see 
her. Her father and mother were either 
dead orin a distant land, She liked me, 
and would take me up in ber arins and 
make ime talk, or run about on the floor 
after the shop was sbut up. I very wacb 
wanted to know all about this little girl, 
whe she was, and show she, such a pretty 
child, bad come to live in a littie out-of-the 
way toy sbop, 

“There was no toy in which I could con- 
tide. Totell the drum would bave been 
useless, for he is so noisy ; and the trump- 
et is worse, for be would have brayed it 
all out. So I stood on the floor, acd wait- 
ed until one evening a little ship, which 
had made several voyages over a pond, 
and bad been sent in for repairs, came close 
to ine, 

“The ship bad seen the world, It had 
been down the road and across the co.nmon 
where the pond is; where the dogs swim 
in summer, and where the ice is made in 
winter. Sol asked the one-masted vessel, 
and it told ine that little Bessie’s father was 
a sailor onthe sea far away, and that sne 
had no nama, 

“I was very sorry to hear this, because, 
although we poor toys bave no maminas 
either, | have, as we all bave, seen how 
kind and loving all matminas are who buy 
us for their little children. After hearing 
that Bessie had no mamiuna, and that her 
papa was away—perhaps dead, and bad not 
seen ber tor years—l loved her more than 
ever in my pood!® fashion, and let her 
play with meand make ime run, until my 
wheels quite ached and got stiff from ran- 
ning. So no one bought ine, and Bessie 
was allowed to play with me asif I were 
her own dog. 

“One day, to ny intense delight, she 
tcok me out, I think it wasa holiday, or 
on Saturday afternoon, for there was a 
great nany people about, Bessie was very 
careful, and for tear I would be lost she put 
a label on ine with her name and address, 
so that if I strayed or was left behind some 
one would bring me hoine, 

“] ran along the pavement led by a 
string. There were;many real live things 
Suinething like myself—barking animals, 
which rusbed about on legs, and whisked 
their tails—but none of them had wheels, 
ladies and gentlemen, and I really be- 
lieve not one of them would go if wound 
up! 

‘Bessie pulled me aloag, and I rolled as 
well as I could. Many dogs sniffed at me, 
but I took no notice of them. At last we 
caine to the pond, and there were dogs of 
all kinds jumping in from the high bank, 
and from the edge ct the water, rushing 
with sticks in their mouth, and shaking 
themselves when they came outin a very 
unpleasant manner. 

*Tbere was one very big animal which 
jumped over ime, and pushed rudely 
against little Bessie. She stepped aside 
several titnes, but once, as she was looking 
away, the great live black dog came tearing 
by, pushed her off her teet, and splash she 
fell into the pond, in the deep part where 
there is a notice board, 

“I was jerked off my wheels ina mo- 
ment, and dragged intothe water too, I 
had only time tor one yelp, for it was all 
so sudden. I knew! could swiin, so was 
not alarined, but I did not thiuk that Bes. 
sie could. There is the advantage of being 
a wooden toy. We can all swim; but so 
many buman children cannot, and yet 
they areon the water often. Why don’t 
they learn to swim with their arins and 
legs? Why, we all can float as soon as we 
exist! What poor creatures these Lumans 
are, with all their grandeur! 


‘Poor little Bessie could not swim, and 
she might have been drowned had not the 
very dog which had pushed ber iu jumped 
alter her and caught bold of her frock. He 
managed to hold her up while two men 
rusbed in and caught her in their arms, In 
two minutes she was on the bank ayain, 
dripping wet, but quite well, although very 
much frightened, 

“Ob! my dog—my little dog!’ she 
screained, “Get my dear doggie !’ 

“This was I. I was her dear doggie, 
floating about on my side, very limp; the 
— bed ng g through my coat, and I 

¥ voice uite gone - 
ing v the wetting. ee 

‘**You run home with this good woman,’ 
said aman. ‘I'll pick up your doggiey’ } 

“So Bessie was burried home, wrapped 
a in a ebawl, as fast as possible, and the 
kind man tished ine out, [ bobbed under 
a few times, but at last he caught me and 











pulled mein. Ob, I wascold! My leat. 

_ was se th b my w as 
vy as » my fluffy coat 

and my paeiot—my beautiful ete 

danbed with mud, and into my 

eyes, 

“«*Well, now I’ve got you,’ said the wan, 
‘where am I to take you? I wish I'd 
asked the cbild.’ 

“TI couldn’t tell him—I had lost m voice; 
but I could give him a hint, so very 
cleverly slipped from his handa, and in 
turning around let bim see the name and 
address between my wheels. He cried out 
loud, and stared at me. [ was quite fright- 
ened at him, I can tell you. 

“Then he kissed me! Yes, actual! 
kissed me, and bugged me under bh 
coat! I thought he was mad with hydro- 
phobia or something. But he ran off to 
the toy-shop, and darted into the room as 
soon as the door was opened. 

*«*Where’s my darling little Bessie?’ he 
cried. ‘Let me see her—let me see her.’ 

“His darling Bessie? Then this was her 
old father, who people said wae dead! He 
had beeu away at sea for years, bad never 
kept up apy letter-writing with his wife's 
parents, and so missed finding Bessie when 
they moved from their old home, In this 
way, you see, Miss Dolly, I was the means 
of uniting Bessie and her father. But I 
was forgotten. I was sent to be mended, 
and never saw Bessie again. She went 
away with ber papa alterwards, and when 
I was done up nicely I was bought for Miss 
Kathleen by her kind mamma. That is iny 


ary 
“ ud a very nice one,”’ said Dolly, “is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, Thank you, Doggie,” said the 
Animals, the Toys and the Spade, ‘-Good- 
night.’ 

“Good-night,”’ said the four-whbeeled Dog. 
‘““Bow-wow !”’ 

And the Toy-borse rocked them all to 
sleep. 

—— Se - O—S 


Boogs In ANCIENT Romeg.—-In a Ger- 
man magazioe is an interesting account 
of the producion of books in ancient Rome, 
It is stated therein that, notwithstanding 
the Romans had no printing presses, books 
were at that time produ much more 
quickly and in larger numbers than most 
modern works. Paper was used which was 
almost woven out of the fibre of the Egyp. 
tian papyrus, which grows to the height of 
ten feet, and which has given ita name to 
paper. A Roman residing in Egypt assures 
us that the yield of his paper manufactory 
would be sufficient to support an army, 
aud whole shiploads of paper were sent 
from Egypt to Rome, Before books of ary 
description were reproduced in large nuw- 
bers, they were read mostly either in pri- 
vate circles or publicly, so that the autbor 
could adopt suggestions from the improve- 
ment of his work, Wealthy Romans used 
toown a large number of slaves for all 
kind of services, which rendered labor 
cheap, as they cost nothing in very many 
cases, and bad only to be supported. The 
works of authors were dictated to a nuim- 
ber of slaves, women also being employed 
for that purpose, Even among freemen 
and liberated slaves the desire to obtain 
employment became so great that hun- 
dreds of willing bands could be bad for 
writing books ata very low rate of wages. 

The instruction imparted in the work- 
shops of Roman publishers necesitated a 
regular course of training, which was to 
teach the apprentices an easy and elegant 
handwritivg. Ifa publisher bad at bis dis- 
posal say a hund writers, and reckoning 
the working day atten hours, a dovumeut 
which took an hour to write would be mul- 
tiplied in the course of a day toa thousand 
copies. The writers becaine in time expert 
to such a degree that they combined quick- 
ness with elegance, 

It must also be added that in cases where 
speed was the first consideration on, the use 
of stenographic contractions becawe gen- 
eral, and we possess iliustrations of *:beir 
employment in the old inanusecripts atil! in 
existence. We are also informed that both 
readers and copyists were instructed and 
trained, the former in the solution, the lat- 
ter in the application of contractions, Their 
object was to copy works as quickly as 
possible, the use of full words being only 
resorted to for the best works. 

The above brief account demonstrates to 
us the fact that the Romans made the near- 
est approach to the invention of printing, 
although they never attained to it, The 
inovable stamps of iron cr other metals 
used by the Romans tor waking earthen- 
ware vessels or other atensils also prove 
this. But the artot rapid writing, which 
was pertected bythem to an unusual de- 
gree, had the effect of counteracting a fur- 
ther developinent. 


a <A 


Miss SAWYER, who is poor, was intro- 
duced at a lunch party to Miss Tayler, 
who is rich, and was coldly received. Miss 
Sawyer is brigist, and knows her own ante- 
cedents and Miss Taylor’s also, She was 
unabashed, and spoke cheerily: “{’m £ 
glad to meet you. I’ve often wanted to. 
It’s so funny—my name is Sawyer, aud 
my udfather was a talior; and your 
grandfather was a sawyer. Mine used to 
make clothes for yours, and yours u 
to saw wood for mine,” 








AN innovation has been made within 4 
year or two in the style of hose worn by 4 
certain class of New Yorkers. The change 
is not one of quality but of form. It con- 
sists in providing ase ket for each 
toe, after the fashion of aglove. ‘This makes 
the regular ‘‘digitated” hose, but there is 
also a “‘one-toed” style, made like a mitten; 
with a se pocket for the great [0®- 
Leading dealers say that many of these 
stockings are sold. 
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LEFT BEHIND. 


RY J. CAMPBELL. 





We started equal in the race—nay, more, 

We started hand In haud—how good seemed life! 
How shone the little waves upon the shore 

Where first we wandered; when he called me wife, 
I could not see the shadow’s awsome birth, 
For sunshive flooded all the fair young earth. 


How has it faded ? Love that was so true 
In those first days, bas lost its early grace. 
Soft drifting clouds gather below the biue, 
That seemed to be tair Heaven's unclouded face, 
That shone above us 48 we turned to leave 
A life ot dreams—that love alone did weave. 


Yet home was there; for that first home of curs 
We did not scorn the voice that called us there! 
Our home should e’er be bright as Eden's bowers, 
Our love should wax with time more sweet, more 
fair. 
Work claimed us; life stoud no more idly by, } 
Teaching the happy hours kow to fly. 


He had his dreams to dream, just as of old, 

His fancies few above on happy wings: 
Escaping all that was so dally told— 

The weary march of useful common things. 
I could not rise: when quite worn-out with pain, 
Or children’s cries, 1 loaged for sleep again. 


I slipped aside unwitting—but in dreams 
I saw alone once more that happy time, 
Ere work could separate, or blur the gleams 
The sun had lent us—turning prose to rhyme. 
He rose yet higher, and | loosed the band; 
I would not drag him down from fairy-land, 
. 
For he is happy, and his life is sweet, 
Nor recks be that so far I lag behind. 
Verchance beyond life’s mists once more we'll meet. 
And In one strand our lives shall then be twined: 
One strand 80 strong, it shall have power to draw 
Our hearts together—being one, once more. 


—_— 
—_— 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 





A Mohammedan girl in her holiday 
clothes in India, wears riags on her fingers 
and toes, bangles on her ankles, bracelets, 
earrings, necklaces, and a nose-ring jew- 
eled, just as women wore in the days of 
Isaiah, nearly nine hundred years before 
Christ, and before Rome was founded. 

A Mohammedan woman wears a loose 
trouser, nearly as wide asa petticoat, which 
is so folded round the limbs that one end of 
it is thrown over the shoulder, and at pleas- 
over the head. 

A Hindoo woman is altogether difterently 
attired, though equally picturesque. Simi- 
lar jewelry is worn; but, in addition to the 
yellow paint on the hands and soles of the 
feet, a small ornamental spot or sign is 
painted on the forehead, which the Moham- 
medans never have, recalling to mind the 
mark on the brow of Cain. 


Society in the higher ranks is entertain- 

ing and by no means insipid. The natural 
gentleness of manners, and easy politeness 
oft ladies of rank, make them pleasing com- 
panions, their remarks being clever and per- 
linent. Their knowledge on many subjects 
sometimes surprises Europeans, who imag- 
ine them to be totally uneducated. 
. Hindoo parents make a point of marry- 
ing their children ata very early age. It 
this rule be neglected, they believe that their 
ancestors, for many generations past, will 
be severely tormented. If the parents can- 
not find suitable matches for their girls, 
they will select the old, the sick, and even 
the dying, to marry the young victim, per- 
haps only a few hours before the death of 
the man she is married to. 


Till a girl of rank is married, she lives in 
idleness, with nothing to do but to adorn 
herself, to make images, or to decurate 
small images of cows for worship—just as 
in Egypt, before the Pyramids existed—and 
in ceremonies of various kinds; and thus 
the early youth of a Hindoo girl is spent. 
When at nine or eleven years old, her mar- 
riage takes place. These two ages are 
marked as the most auspicious. 

The marriage state is considered highly 
honorable; unmarried men, or widowers 
without again marrying, are not considered 
eligible for any public or trustworthy situa- 
tion, 

The aumerous ceremonies, lasting five 
days, attending marriages among the higher 
class of natives, are conducted with a splen- 
dor of fairy-land, unknown to Europeans. 

The first day is ushered in by the par- 
ents and friends of the bride taking her 
down to the nearest river or mountain 
Stream, where she is met by the bridegroom 
and his friends. Here they undergo ablu- 
on, during which prayers are recited, and 
fires kindled to “avert the evil eye.’’ They 
4re then conducted to a temple protusely 
decorated with flowers, flags, and draperies, 
where a prayer is said to all the gods ask- 


'ng for their spiritual attendance at the 






and bridegroom are seated ona rich carpet 
with their taces turned to the east. Num- 
erous forms are got through with till supn- 
set; such as washing their feet with milk» 
anointing certain parts of the body ot each 
with oil and perfumes, composed principal- 
ly of attar of roses. The parents then con- 
duct the bride and bridegroom in a car- 
riage back to their separate dwellings, amid 
the roar of drums, tr&mpets, horns, and 
shouts. 

The following day the two are again 
taken to the same temple, where both the 
parents join the hands of the couple; and 
while thus clasped, seven measures of sacred 
water, seven measures of corn, and seven 
measures of milk are poured over them. 
Nine strings are then fastened over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm of the 
bride, and an amulet is clasped round the 
bride’s neck as emblematic of marriage. 

The third day a large wooden pile is 
erected, and spices and perfumes are heaped 
upon it, aiféthen set on fire, the perfume 
wafting its fragrance to a great distance. 
The bride and her party have to walk 
round this fire several times, accompanied 
with music, singing, and dancing. The 
bridegroom and his party do the same, 
when both he and the bride are carried 
home in a triumphal car. 

The fourth day, o grand feast takes place, 
and the conple eat together, for the first 
time that the girl has ever eaten in the 
preseuce of a man, and it is a triai to her 
modesty; it is also for the last time, for 
never again will they eat in the company of 
each other, No high-class Hindoo woman 
ever eats in the presence of her husband or 
male relative. This day’s ceremony is 
marked by a magnificent display of gor- 
geous dresses, decorations, and sumptuous 
fare. 

The fitth day is chiefly dedicated to sac- 
rifices, and it is only on this occasion that a 
woman can be engaged in anything of this 
nature. After sunset more ablutions take 
place, ard the bride and bridegroom are 
then dressed in their most splendid dresses, 
and with their costliest jewels. They are 
then mounted 0: a supérb car and carried 
in grand procession through the principal 
streets of the town by torchlight. 

Thus ends a Hindoo marriage. The par- 
ents give away immense sums of money 
during a high-class wedding. 

One Rajab, on the marriage of his 
daugbter to a neighboring Rajah, spent 
twenty thousand pounds during the five 
days the festivities lasted. Another spent 
sixty thousand pounds on the marriage of 
his daughter. The money is often thrown 
in large sums to the masses of people assem- 
bled. 

There are much fewer ceremonies at the 
marriage of a Mohammedan woman of 
rank, but there is more feasting and more 
noise. Even horses, camels, and elephants 
are made to partake of the wedding cakes, 
a compound of sugar, butter, and very little 


of Bold. 


oo 
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True gladness doth not always speak. 

It wrong our hearts, our heads are 

right in vain. 

Well-arranged time is a sign of a well- 

ordered mind! 

The truest end of a life is to know the life 

that never ends. 

The heart ought to give charity, when 

the hand cannot. 

What we ought not to do we should not 

even think of doing. 

It is the struggle and not the attainment 

that measures character. 

A good heart will, at all times, betray 

the best head in the world, 

A good way to make the children tell 

the truth Is to tell it yourself. 

Three things in speech ought to be con- 

sidered—the manner, the place aad the time, 

Nothing will so increase and strengthen 

the virtues as practice and experience In them, 

Never expect a sense of justice in a man 

whom you know to be dishonest in anything. 

It is with flowers as with moral quali- 

ties: the bright are sometimes poisonous, but, I be- 

lieve, never the sweet. 

It I can put on¢ touch of a rosy sunset 

into the life of any man or woman, I shall feel that I 

have worked with God. 

As the medical properties of some plants 

can be adduced only by distillation, so our good 

qualities can only be proved by trials. 


Real difficulties are the best cure of 


_ Fernininities.. 


Fau your pulse, not your face. 


Mrs. Mackay allows herself 
dressesa year, 


Miss Della Beck, of Apollo, Pa., weighs 


#03 puunds, She is only 16 years old, 
A Parisian genius has invented an ‘‘op- 


tometer’’ which will ‘*aetect s woman's age.’’ 


Small pearl or scollop shells, containing 
little silver cravs, make very pretty breast-pins, 


It is said that it is growing to be consid- 
ered prudish fora New York giri to refuse a ciga- 
rette after dinner, 


Never have dark furniture in the kitchen; 
it shows dust much more than light, and requites 
double the care, 


Old fashioued ‘‘tatting’’ is said to have 
taken the place of other forms of fancy work on 
sume suwmer hotel plazzas, 


“What are the wild waves ssying, sis- 
ter?’’ They would sometimss say, ‘‘Put on more 
clothes,** if they could talk. 


To stop the bleeding of a wound set a 
mass of woollen rags on tre, and hold the afflicted 
part over them ina the smoke, 


Annie Mercer, of Missaukee county, 
Mich., promises to become a giantess. She is only 
in her 12th yearand yet she is a trifle over eix feet in 
stature, 


A member of the Poughkeepsie Salva 
tion Army went through the streets there on a re- 
cent Sunday with the star spangled banner wrapped 
around her. 


Dry salt applied every day and brushed 
into the roots will make the hair silky and cause it to 
grow, Do not continue but a year or two at longest, 
as it isa strong tonic. 


Some of the expedients for making a ):v- 
ing areoriginal. A lady makes it known that she 
undertakes economical shopping at 5 per cent. cow- 
mission, which carries expenses, 


Frances Galton, the well known woman 
doctress, who has been studying the laws of heredity 
in regard to temper, finds that there ils a greater 
proportion of guvod tempered people among women 
than among men, 


Authorities differ on this question, but 
we know of no appeal to human sympathy which is 
more pathetic than that presented by the average 
**best girl’’ as she appearsemerging fiat and drip- 
ping from the water. 


Barn dances are popular wiih the guests 
at country resorts in Orange and Sullivan counties 
New York. The dancers dress in fancy costumes, 
and the effect is said to be quite picturesque, the 
barns being lighted up with wax candles, 


The oldest Scand'navian laws punished 
the murijer of a humble maiden more than that of a 
chief, The weaker sex was protected in innumera- 
ble ways; and even a simple kiss forced upon a 
maiden was punished with fine or exile, 


The form that 1s still preserved tor pos- 
terity on the copper coinage of England, where the 
armed Britannia sits and rules the waves with her 
long trident, isno other than the presentment of 
the fair Stuart, one of King Charles [*s wietresses. 


The Duchess of Cleveland, a New York 
paper says, has set the fashion in London of carry 
ing an open parasol when riding on horseback, As 
the Duchess is close on 80 years of age and a con- 
firmed invalid, there can vot be much truth in the 
statement, 

The ladies of ancient times made a bath 
of milk. Elder beauties bathed In wine, to yet rid 
of their wrinkles; and perhaps not without reason, 
wine being a great astringent. Uawrinkled beau- 
tles bathed in milk, to preserve the softness and 
sleek ness of the skin, 


A one-legged beggar of St. Louis became 
so urgent in his requests for ald that he was arrested 
the other day. When the police searched him they 
found fifteen tobacco bags in his pockets and sewed 
to his ragged clothes, and each bag cortained some 
money. ‘The total amount was $71.41. 


“Terrible storm that, last evening, 
George.”?  ‘*Didn't hear it, old man.*? “Didn't 
hear it? Man alive, it thundered fit tu wake the 
dead!’’ **Ha, I thought | saw lightning, but I didn’t 
hear any thunder, An old schoolmate of my wife's 
is visiting her and they haven't seen cach other for 
ten years.’’ 

“My dear,’’ said he to his lady love, 
**I’ve been busy all day; not manual labor, you 
know, but brain work, which Is the hardest kind.’’ 
**Yes, indeed; I know it must be for you,’? and 
there was a look of tender sympathy in her eyes 
which aroused him, She was quite in earnest. He 
changed the subject. 

The scrub girl, whose duties are to rise 
with the sun and clean the hotel office and parlors 
on top of Mount Washington, was for ten years a 
teacher in the public schools in England, She te 
a good musician and au excellent scholar in the 
French and Latin books are herconstant | 


104 new 


languages. 
companions when off duty. | 
It is said that nearly all the women of | 
the Salvation Army have a heart worked In India iok | 
upon the right shoulder. In case any one of thein is 
taken sick or dies away trom home, or in a foreign | 
country, the sign of the heart will entitle ber tocare | 
ora suitable burial at the expense of the organiza- | 
tion, no matter whether she Is or ts not tn good 
standing. 
She was ‘‘true till death,’’ which is a good | 
deal more than can ve sald for the vast majority of 
the sex. Miss Mathilda Johannsen lately died at j 
Baltinglass, aged 106. The pour creature was en- , 
gaged in 17% toa young Officer who died shortly af- 
' 
| 
} 


This irreparable loss so preyed op her 
years alter 


terwards. 
mind that she succumbed to her grief » 


the event. 
The Turkish woman is superstitious in | 
the extreme. She believes in charms, She wiil not | 
live an hour bereft of her three-cornere) bit of 
leather, which encloses the inystic plirase that is po- 





imaginary ones, because God helps us in the real 





wedding. This completed, the bride, veiled, 


ones and 80 makes us ashamed of the other. 


tent to ward off the evileye. She distrusts Tuesday 
as the mother of lil-iuck, and will not celebrate the 
birthday anniversaries of herchi'dren, or even re- | 
cord the date, lest some magician use it to caste 


spell against the child. 


FAasculinities. 





Girls under 16 are not permitted to ped- 
dle or beg in Massachusetts. 


When aman buys s porous plaster he 
generaliy sticks to his bargain. 


It is a peculiar thing that there are so few 


fat villains in history or romance. 


He is young enough who has health, and 
he is rich enough who has no debts, 


The hardest trial of the heart is whether 
it can bear a rival's failure without triamph. 


A woman always looks under the bed 
for a man. Aman goes out between acts to look 
for him. 
~ It is sometimes hard to tell where busi- 
ness sagacity leaves off and downright rascality 
begins, 

Miss Ellis, the American physician, gets 
$14, 000 a year for looking alter the ph ysical condition 
of the Queen of Corea, 

There is a man in Harrisburg so short 
that when he is ili he doesn't know whetbes he has 
the headache or corns. 

A Belgian inventor is credited with 
having Invented a plano, which prints legibly and 
completely all that is played upon it, 

A woman in the Salt Rock Valley (Ari- 
zona), who was shot at has had the bullet mounted 
in gold and wears It as a breastpino,. 

At an introduction in Buftalo a few days 
ago a curious coincidence occurred, Said the mutual 
friend: **Miss Cummings—Mr. Goings,’ 

Formerly, in many German cities, the 
bankrupt merchant, as a sign of hie condition, was 
coinpelled tu wear a straw hat for a year and a day. 

Some men are, in regard to ridicule, like 
tin-rooted buildings in regard to hail; all that bits 
them bounds rattling off, not a stone goes through. 

Do not get too deeply in debt, but so 
manage always, If possible, to have your financial 
position easy, so that you can turn any way you 
please, 

A pitchfork carried over the shoulder of 
William Castleman, of Gloversville, N. Y¥., during 
a thunderstorm, drew the lightning and cost him 
his life, 

Colonel Perkins, the oldest inhabiant of 
expects to see 100 years-—‘‘for,’’ 
‘*very few people dle at Just 9 


Norwich, Conn.,, 
he remarks slyiy, 
years,’’ 

She—Are you going to the picnic on 
Tuesday, George’? He—Oh, yes. She (with feeble 
indifference) —Alone, George, He—No; I shall take 
an umbrella. 


Private (arm in arm with his sweetheart, 
meets his Sergeant jo the garden of a restaurant)— 
“Sergeant, my sister.’’ Sergeant-—'‘'l know; she 
was inine once,** 

Corliss, the great engine-builder, made 
neattempt at invention until he was 3 years old, 
His first effort in this line wasa machine for sewing 
shoes, which was a failure. 


Conceit is shown in many ways. ‘‘The 
sun rises in the East where [ live,’' says Boston. 
Hoosier responds: **But it doa't stay there long; 
it goes out West right away.’’ 


A neat proposal of marriage was made 
by a South Camden taan the other night, who said : 
‘“‘Now, my dear, you say you have 960,000 in your 
own name; why not put ition mine?" 


John H. Craig, of Franklin county, Ky., 
clalins to be the great-grandson of the Gret governor 
ol Vermont, which does not make him half so con- 
spicuous as the fact that he weighs 800 pounds, 


A Chicago man has patented a ‘lover's 
coat,’’ which fillsa long felt want, This ltuvention 
consists of a novel attachment which prevents face 
powder and hatr from sticking to the coat collar. 


“Oh, I'm just crazy to go the seashore!”’ 
said the Chicago maiden, who didn't know an ocean 
fromahydrant. ‘‘it must be lovely sitting under 
the beach trees Iistening te the roar of the waves.’* 


A Connecticut woman, 62 years old, is 
seckiug a divoree from her 22-year-old husband, He 
married her for her moaey, and now treats her with 
cruelty and neglect, Herein ts a warning for elderly 
women of means. 


The Primrose League of England basa 
rival in the Daisy League of Ireland. The motte of 
the latter is **Faith, Hupe and Charity,’’ and its ob- 





| same brood were untouched; 


ject is ‘‘the promotion of woman's rights and Home 
tule for Ireland.*’ 

“Title of prince, 75,000 francs; duke, 
0,000 francs; count, 25,000 francs; baron, DW, 000 
fraues. All warranted, and in good form.'' So 
june an Italian clreular, which is being largely put 
abouts American buyers are especially sought. 


ees are said to have such an antipathy 
objects that black chickens have 
while the white ones of the 
and amen in «a black 
hatis rarely stung, on account of the attention the 


to dark-colored 
heen stung to death, 


bees give tothe hat. 


It you should have hiccough try one of 
the following remedies, every one of which lis 
vouched for by different authorities: Slightly refrig- 
erate the lobe of the ear; clasp the hauds with arms 
raised above the head; press the Gaoger each side 
under the ear, near Jawbone; tahale chloroform 
until relieved, 


The time of year is come when it is the 
fashion to be sunburned, and the girl most sun- 
burned lays claim to the greatest distinction. It has 
leaked ont, however, that in some cases the coat of 
tan is not legitimate, but ls due to a compound made 
by astirewd and ingenious chemist. He is getting 
rich, too, they ssy. 


An old grandma with a small boy 
boarded a street car the other day, and the conduc- 
tor rang the register twice. ‘*‘What's that for?’ 
she asked. ‘*Tnat's 2o'clock,’’ auswered the boy. 
Ina minute ortwo another passenger got on, aad 
again the register jrang. ‘“Three o'cloek!’* ex- 
claimed the old lady, as she bobbed around on her 
seat; ‘*my stars! how time does fly in a city!’ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


We can particularly commend on all 
grounds, for primary, intermediate and 
grammar school pu the series of 
readers published under the same head- 
ings, by the Interstate Publishing Com- 
pany, , Masa. Nothing better for 
cheapness, freshness, interest of matter,ex- 
cellence of printing and illustration, with 
general convenience, is extant. The three 
series are published as monthlies. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company have 
issued a new novel by Mra. John H. Kin- 
zie, author of “Wau-Bun,” “Walter 
Ogilby,” etc., entitled “Mark Logan, the 
Bourgeois.” It is a deeply interesting 
story of frontier life in Michigan over half 
a century ago, full of stirring incidents and 
fine local and character sketching. It is a 
neat volume of 676 pages, in paper covers. 
Price, 50 cents. Thesame house bas just 
issued a new novel by the ever bright and 
sparkling “Duchess,’’ author of ‘Moll 
Bawn,” “Lady Valworth’s Diamonds,” 
etc.,”’ entitled ‘A Modern Circe,” which is 
fully upto the author’s standard in inter- 
est and attrractiveness. Bound in covers 
for 0 cents. 

“Romantic Love and Personal Beauty ; 
their Development, Casual Kelations, His- 
toric and National Peculiarities,” by Henry 
T. Finck, contains a vast amount oi highly 
entertaining reading, showing wide re- 
search and industrious —- The 
author had a theory to evolve, and this 
theory led him to attempt to make  dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern love; 
in fact, to insist with a considerable obstin - 
acy that love as we understand it was un- 
known to the ancients. But though his 
arguinents are not tenable, his book is 
none the less interesting and edifying. It 
overflows with curious and useful infor- 
mation, is uncommonly pleasant and attrac- 
tive in the perusal, is brightly and spirit- 
edly written, and wherever opened pre- 
sents some fact or reflection that attracts 
the attention and amuses or instructs, It 
is unique in its way, and deals with love in 
a more comprehensive aud practical man- 
ner and with greater exhaustiveness thau 
were ever before brought to bear upon the 
subject, providing a large sbare of pleas- 
aut entertainment for readers of every de- 





gree, Published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. For sale by Lippincote « 
Co. Price, $2. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The Quiver tor September presents the 
usual variety of dunday reading. Itopens 
with an account of “Fulneck and the Mora- 
vians,” which is very prettily illustrated. 
‘Then comes the continuation of that attrac- 
tive serial, “My Brother Basil.’’ This is 
followed by a pathetic little poem, 664 
(hild’s Tear.” The Dean of Canterbury 
tells “How God Preserved the Bible,’’ and 
Sophia M. Palmer describes “Jerusalem as 
itis.’ There is an unusual amount of fic- 
tion, but the Bible lessons are not lost 
sightet A striking paper is on ‘Flower 
‘Teachings.””. Such a Quiver fall of stort 
arrows we have seldom seen, Poetry, pic- 
tures and music go to make up the con- 
tents of this remarkable magazine, the cir- 
culation of which covers every quarter ot 
the globe. Cassell & Co., New York. 15 
cents a number ; $1.50 a year in advance. 


The article of most interest to the general 
reader in the September number of the 
Magazine of Art, is the finely illustrated 
one describing the home of the famous 
journalist, Geo, Augustus Sala, 46 Meck- 
lenburgu Square, London, Mr. Sala lives 
in astyle quite unusual for a journalist, 
and is surrounded by pictures and bric-a- 
brac galore. Following this isa paper on 
“Nature in the Louvre,’ by ihichard 
Jettries. Mr. Jeffries seems quite as much 
at home in writing of nature in art, as of 
the nature found in the fields. The third 
paper on “Current Art’ is not a bit behind 
its fellows, and isa valuable contribution 
to the year’s record. Art lovers will be in- 
terested in the papers on the ‘Reproduc- 
tion of the Bayeux Tapestry in Fac-simile,’’ 
and every one will enjoy the description of 
Tewkesbury, in the paper on “An Old 
English ‘Town.’’ The second paper on 
“The Salon,”’ will prove almost as enjoy- 
able as a visit to the French Exhibition. 
Cassell & Co., New York. Price, 35 cents 
a number, 

Cassell’s Famdly Magacine this month 
opens with a new serial, “A Treacherous 
Calm,” by Thomas Keyworth, which be. 
gins attractively. This is followed by a 
practical paper called “For a Rainy Day,” 
which shows how one may save if he tries, 
Romance follows close upon this bit of 
reality, then more reality in the prize paper 
on “The Improvement of Domestic Service 
in America,” by Sarah S, Goodhue. This 
writer urges every woman to do her best 
toward the cultivation of better servants. 
An interesting paper is an interview with 
Miss Kye on “The Emigration of Young 
Giirls’’ Indeed, the woman question in 
one way or another seems to be uppermost 
in this nuinber, for following this paper is 
“A Man’s Thoughts About Women,” by 
Prot. J. Stuart Blackie. The “Fashion 
Letters” from London and Paris are as 
tull of hints as usual, and there will be 
found plenty of poetry and pictures. Cas- 
sell & Company, New York. 15 cents a 
number. 

* ——_ |e Ee 

On Sunday last, shortly after the service 
began, the bulk of the congregation in one 
of our village churches was startled with 
the click as of a pistol snapping, but on 
looking towards where the sound came, 
were relieved on observing nothing more 
deadly than an umbrella erected by a lady 
to keep off the sun. 





Brave Katie. 


BY MRS. DAVID KER. 








breakfast when Katie, the litthe nurse- 

girl, brought Baby Daisy, tr2eb and 
rusy,and placed ber iu her bigh chair by 
inamina’s side. 

She tied the bib securely, filled the silver 
mug with milk, and brought from the 
kitchen the dish of oatmeal that baby liked 
so well. She lingered a little to bear what 
Mr. Hudson was saying about Mr. Sbaud- 
ley, who lived next door to her mother, 
She knew he was driver on the night ex- 
press that often awoke her with its shrill 
whistle, and when Mr. Hudson called him 
a brave man she felt pride in ber acquaint- 
ance with Teddy end Mary Shandiey. 

‘‘He saved scores of lives by his presence 
of mind last night,’’ she heard Mr, Hudson 
say, as she lingered at the doer « moment. 
rd wonder what’s presence of mind,” 
thought Kati; “it must be something graad 
to have.”’ 

When breakfast was over she went to the 
sitting-rooim to prepare Daisy for her morn- 
ing ride. 

Just as she entered the room Georgie 
said— 

**Mainina, papa said the driver showed 
great pgesence of mind last night. What is 
presence of mind ?’’ 

“IT can tell you,” replied Harry; ‘it’s 
thinking quick, and acting in a hurry. ‘To 
illustrate ; 1 see your clothes on fire, aud I 
rush upon you so0,and roll you in a rug 
in this way !"—suiting the action to the 
word. 

“Sto-o-p!"” cried Georgie, struggling to 
escape. “Let me alone!” 

“Not until every spark of the fire is 
out!’ replied Harry, as be rolled him over 
again. 

In the rough play that followed, Georgie 
quite torgot the subject in which he bad for 
a momeut been interested, and Mrs. Hud- 
son found no opportunity to add to Harry’s 
ex planation. 

Katie heard Georgie’s question and 
Harry’s reply. Sbe watched the boys for a 
moment in their noisy trolic, and then fast- 
ened Daisy’s plush gloak under the dimp- 
led chin, tied on the delicate lace cap, beld 
up the rosy tace for mamina’s good-bye kiss, 
and carried ber jittle charge to the dainty 
carriage at the side door, thinking all the 


[es Hudson family bad pearly finished 


| time of the driver’s presence of mind and 


of Harry’s definition. 

“IT know what it is, Daisy,’’ she said, as 
she tucked in the scarlet Afghan that 
Grandma Hunt bad made so beautiful witb 
embroidery and tringe,—“I know what it 
is, pet. It’s just as Harry says. If I should 
see the house on fire and should snatch you 
out of your little cradie all rolled up in a 
blanket, and run through the fire and 
smoke to Grandma Hunt’s house, tney’d 
say Katie Duncan bad presence of inind. 
I’d wo it, darlin’, Don’t you kuow I'd save 
ny precious ’ittle pet ?’’ 

**Coo, cov,”’ answered Daisy, as well as 
she could with two fingers ip her mouth. 

Katie bad now reached the principal 
street, aud was trundling the carriage se- 
dately along, talking to the baby in the 
cheerful way that broughut similes and 
dimples to the sweet face. 

“No, no, pet, you inustn’t put grandina’s 
blanket in your litthe mouth,’”? she said, 
stopping the carriage to tuck it in more 
securely. 

A wild shout caused her to look around, 
and for a inoment her beart sesmed to stop 
its beating. Only ashort distance away, a 
cow, broken loose from its Owner, with a 
stout rope dragging at her side,came plunyg- 
ing with threatening bornos directed towards 
the precious baby. 

Katie bad lived on a farm, and knowing 
the babits of animals, recognized at once 
the point of attack. ‘The red carriage 
robe bad caught the attention of the ex- 
cited animal, and the baby was under the 
robe, 

As quick as thought Katie seized it, and, 
waving it above her head, ran to the other 
side of the street. Only once she looked 
back, and saw that the course of the animal 
had changed ; then she beard the clatter of 
hoofs coining nearer, and Knew that the 
spreading horns of the enraged creature 
were close behind ner. She could go no 
farther, and, throwing the robe as far from 
her as possible, fell fainting to the ground. 

The snimal caught it as it fell, trampled 
it with its feet, tossed it bigh with its horus, 
tearing the pretty embroidery, and stain- 
ing the delicate colors; but Katie did not 
see IL 

Kind hands removed the frightened baby 
froin the carriage, and carried her home; 
but Katie was deat to the cry of her dar!- 
ing. The cow was secured while engaged 
with the rope, but Katie saw not the frantic 
efforts to escape, nor heard the angry imut- 
terings. When at iast she opened her eyes 
in Mrs, Hudson's room, her first question 
was for Daisy. 

“Safe and sound,” said Mrs, Hudson, 
bringing the rosy face, still wet with tears, 
close to Katie's own. 

“Where is the blanket?” was the next 

r question. 

“Never mind the carriage-rug, wy dear 
child,” said Mrs, Hudson. “How could 
you think to do such a brave thing?” sne 
asked, as she pressed the baby closer, 

“Harry said, ‘Think quick and act in a 
hurry,’” replied Katie faintly; “but 1 
hadn’t tiie to think,” 

**Hadn’t time to think !’’’ repeated Mrs. 
Hudson. “The wisest bead in the world 
could ot have done better. I saw it all, 
Katie. How canI thank you for saving 
iny baby ?’’ 

And, with a flood of tears, Mrs, Ifudson 
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tenderly kissed the pale face of the nurse 
irl. 
: “Hurrab for Katie ’’ shouted Harry,who 
until now bad stood ing ber with 
profound astonishment. “A boy couldn’t 
bave done better ; but you are indebted to 
me for an idea—aren’t you? The mascu- 
line mind is the original, after all.” 
“Georgie, Katie bas answered your ques- 
tion,” said Mrs. Hudson ; and when she 
pictured the consequences that would have 
lollowed a different course of action on 
Katie’s part, Georgie*bad no difficulty in 
understanaiog the desirableness of cuitiva- 
ting habits of decision aud promptness that, 
brought into exercise, people are wont to 
call presenve of inind. 
—_-— -———™”™SO 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, 


N THE late Lord Lytton’s excellent 
comedy, “Money,” Sir John Vesey,after 
impressing on his daughter’s mind his 

conviction that “men are valued not for 
whatthey are, but for what they seein to 
be,”’ cites his own example, as follows, by 
way of illustration : 

“My father got the title by services in the 
army, and died penniiess.- On the strength 
of his services I got a pension of four hun- 
dred pounds a year; on the strength of 
tour hundred pounds a year 1 took credit 
tor eight hundred pounds; on the strength 
of eight hundred pounds a year I married 
your motber with ten thousand pounds; on 
the strength of ten thousand pounds 1 took 
credit for forty thousand pounds, and paid 
Dicky Gossip three guineas a week to go 
about everywhere calling me ‘Stingy 
Jack.’” 

This very candid disclosure at once sets 
the speaker before us in his true light— 
namely that of a buimbug sailing under 
false colors, and deserving credit, in his 
own eyes, for successfully throwing dust 
into those of his neigbbors, 

Were we gifted with tue Asmodean fuac- 
ulty of — things as oe 4 really are, and 
of correctly interpreting the motives and 
actions of our tellow creatures, bow muny 
Sir Johu Veseys should we find, whose 
sole aiin in life 1s fo keep up appearances. 

Sone years ago, a@ young Boulevard ex- 
quisite of moderate means and parsimoni- 

ous habits, whou: we will call M. Jales, an- 
nounced to a tew of his intimates, not a lit- 
tle to their astonishment, his intention of 
realizing during the ensuing summer 
inooths a long cherisbed project of visiting 
Switzerland and tie Italian lakes. To bis 
particluar friend Agenor be was still more 
communicative. 

‘*You shall hear froin me frequently,” he 
said. ‘To save postage, I may as well seud 
the letters under cover to my notary, with 
whom I shall be in correspondence, and he 
will forward them on to you. If they 
amuse you, I give you leave to show them 
to the other fellows at the club.” 

“All right,’ replied Agenor; “when do 
you start ?” 

“To-morrow,” 

“Adieu, then, ard bon voyage.”’ 

On the following evening, true to his 
word, M. Jules began his journey ; but not 
exactly in the direction indicated py the 
Guide Book, 

Instead of taking the train, be merel 
hailed a ftiacre; and, depositing himself 
aud a well-worn valise therein, bade the 
driver proceed along the quay to that quasi- 
suburban locality called Groa-Cailloa, 
where, within a few doors of the establish- 
nent exclusively authorized to supply the 
wants of the sinoking comuunity, be had 
secured two rooms at the very reasonable 
rate Of fifty frances a month. 

Some three weeks later, his friend 
Awenor, thorougkly Parisian in his babiis 
and whose absences trom his beloved boule- 
vard were limited to occasional excursions 
to St. Germain, received froin the supposed 
tourist a lengthy epistle, dated from Cha- 
mounix, but bearing the ordinary Paris 
postinark, aad describing in highly pictur- 
#sque languagé the experiences and adven- 
tures of the writer, 

According to his account, be had met 
With several inost agreeable traveling com- 

anions, among whom an adorable Eng- 
ish “mees’’? was particularly and uwysteri- 
ously alluded to, inheritress of an enor. 
mous fortune, and—if Agenor’s correspond- 
ent might be credited-—by no means indis- 
posed to accept his homage. 

‘Tis nissive was followed by a second 
frou Como, and a third from Baveno, 
couched in the same ultra-poetic style, but 
ambiguously hintiog that the inconstant 
M. Jules had successively and unaccount- 
ably transferred his allegiance trom the 
Britannic heiress to # Belgian Countess and 
a Florentine Marchesa. 





In short, by the time that the first de- 
tacbinent of clubmnen had returned to their 
sipoking-room and baccarat, at least half-2- 
dozen letters bad found their way to 
rs gl bachelor apartment in the Rue 

rodayH 

What the recipient thought of them it 
would be premature to say ; but the way in 
which his colleagues of the Cercle des 
Moutards literally screamed with langbter 
on listening to cercain extracts from them 
would probably bave more astonished than 
flattered the ingenious narrator. 

Early in September the first autamnal 
gathering on the Longcbamps racecourse 
beheld Agenor at his accustomed post on 
the grass-plot. Hehad not been long there 
beiore be heard himself accosted by name 
peat einer received M. Jules ad vanc- 

& towards bim with his 
sel conten om usual jaunty and 

“Well, here Iam no!” b 
disant Helvetian Tete tee tbe 
worse for ny trip, you see; a little change 





does a inan a world ot 
letters, of course ?”* good. You got my 





——_. 


“Ob yes,’’ sald: A , in a somewhat 
constrained tone; ‘‘I got them.”’ 

“Graphic, were they not? I felt sure 
they would interest you. I may con- 

Jate myself tbat you are satisfied?” 

“Not quite,” dryly remarked the other, 
“Yon owe me aity franca.” 

“Fifty frances! bat for?” 

“For your last month’s rent of the rooms 
at G llou”—here M. Jules’s counte- 
nance suddenly fell, and assumed an un- 
mistakably cadaverous hue—“which,doubt- 
leas in the hurry cf moving, you have for- 
gotten to pay.” 

“How on earth did you find eut?” staw- 
mered M. Jules, 

“No very difficult matter,” replied 
Agenor, “considering that the house in 
question bappens to be my property—a 
fact of which you were apparently unaware, 
So, ny good fellow, asin these bad times 
we poor landlords are dependent for sub- 
sistence on our lodgers, and can’t afford to 
indulge in such luxuries as Swiss tours and 
fiirtations with Countesgses, you will infin- 
itely oblige me by handing over the 
money.” 

A cowpatriot of M., Jules, even less 
favored by tortune than that worthy, 
devised the following very  hariniess 
method of satisfying his craving for a little 
temporary notoriety : 

In the days when the Cafe de Paris still 
existed, he would occasionally enter the 
renowned temple of gastronomy—or the 
Maison Doree, by way of variety—at the 
fashionable dinner hour, and enquire of 
the head-waiter, in a sufficiently audibie 
voice to attract the attention of all present,if 
sowwme apocryphal Count or Marquis had 
already arrived. 

On receiving, a8 was natural enuvugh, an 
answer in the negative, he would express 
his astonisbment and finally retire, reémain- 
ing for some moments on the steps of the 
establishment in full view of the re-by, 
flourishing bis toothpick with the air of a 
man who had dined well. 

When he judged that be bad properly 
asserted his social position, he would 
quietly cross the boulevard, and, repairing 
to one of the cheap restaurants in the viciu- 
ity of the Palais Royal, absorb, with an 
enviable relish, the inscrutable dainties 
prepared there, with the proud conscious- 
ness of having done his duty. A.G. R. 


WASHING HELPt.—Lately we bave tried 
putting a little kerosene in the water when 
the white clothes are soaked over night, 
and it acts likeacharm. At first I thought 
it might bave an unpleasant sinel!, but such 
is not the case, The rinsing bas a great 
deal to do with the clear look of the clothes, 
Hard water is best for this purpose, and 
only a little blueing is to be allowed. The 
chief thing is to get all the suds out of the 
articles. Colored fabrics should be washed 
for the first tiine in salt and water. Ifthe 
colors are delicate, the goods should be 
washed, rinsed, starched, and well sbaken 
out, then at once bung on the lines, It is 
always better to fold the clothes the night 
before ironing; it seeins to help the siwwooth- 
ing process, 

A great help to washing day isa mangle, 
and that family is tortunate who possess 
this very useful belp. Here, again, kero- 
sene cones in to assist in laundry work, a 
spoonful mixed in the starch being one of 
the aids to polishing not always known. 
Sufficient attention is not given to sorting 
and soaking white clothes, and sometiines 
the quality of sosp makes a great difference, 
and this can be discovered only by a fair 
trial. Anything that helpsto make wasli- 
ing day easy isto be done. And oft all the 
ingredients used as a washing fluid, I pre- 
fer plain borax that vau be used without in- 
jury to fabrics or to the bands of the laun- 
dry maid. M.S. 

_— «aS 


rdener, hearing that his 
mistress had a baby, inquired of the nurse, 
“Is'ta laddie or a lassie?" “A laddie,’”’ 
was the answer. ‘Weel,’’ said he, ‘I’m 
recht glad o’ that, for there’s ower mony 
women io the world.’’ ‘Heck, mon,’’ was 
the reply, “did ye no ken there’s aye maist 
sown of the best crap?” This settlement 
ot a vexed question is, I think, unanswera- 
ble, and we will abide by it. 


A ScoTcH 





WANAMAKER’S 
In all the world no store so big as WaANA- 
MAKER’S; in all America no Dry Goods 


business so great. Having the best thing 
at the least price is what has done it. 


SCUTCH GINGHAMS, 


Wicks, in Stripes and Plaids, were 40 now 30c, 
Cords, a quieter pretty, 25c. 

Twilled Zephyr, looks like worsted, 30 inch, ec. 
Lace Zephyrs, genuine Whytlaws, were W, now sic. 
Cheviots, fer Dresses or for Sbirting, 32 inch, Bx. 


ALL WOOLS. 


Sanglier, (Foule Canvas) cream and black, 38 inch, 2. 

Sateen Berber, in dark colors, only 50c. 

Pongee Mohair, for traveling dresses, 0c. 

Cloth for Riding Habits, 4 inch, 85c, to $3.00. 

Camel's Hair, 42 inch, with side bands of contrasting 
colors, was 75, 65, then 30, now 37'sc. 


Check Canvas Tennis Shoes, high cut, $1.25; low cul, #1. 

Straw Slippers, cool, dainty, $1.50. 

Black Sersey Bathing Stockings, canvas covered cork 
soles, $1.35. 7 

Bathing Hats and Caps, 20 to 3c. 








Send a letter tor what you want, you'll 
likely do as well as it you came yoursel!. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Humorous, 


TIT FOR TAT. 


We both sought the hand of the selfeame gir! 
Asa great matrimonial prize, 

And soon with success my poor head was awhirl, 
While my hopes soared as high as the skies, 





He called the same night that we plighted each vow, 
And pleaded, in vain, with a vim, 

And, as he departed with care-furrowed brow, 
I then had the laugh on him, 


We've been married five years, and I say with a sigh 
That bis was the fortunate part, 

For a pig in a poke we oft seek to buy 
When we bid for another's heart, 


But the bitterest pang of all Is to Teel 
My rival my sorrow can see; 

And this thought cuts tnto my heart like steel, 
He now has the laugh on me! 


—M, L. SARONR. 





A business that is looking up—The as- 
tronomer’s, 


The point of the hornet is generally well 


given, if not well taken, 


In business circles a well-known girl of 
the period is Em-bezzel, 


“Born to blush unseen’’—The young 
lady of African parentage, 


A school-teacher’s switch should be a 
whalebone, of course, It makes the boys blubber. 


There is no use crying over spilled milk. 
It may be three parts water, 


Phiiosophy of the anderstanding—Noth- 


ing tries the soul of a man more thana shoe-peg, 


Another bank president has gone wrong. 
He changed cars when half way to Canada and was 
hauled back again, 


In a restaurant, Cincinnati —Stranger: 
‘Tsay, walter, can I get such a thing asa pork chop 
in thiscity?*’? Walter falls dead, 


“My wife's funeral cost me a goodly sum 
of money, ’? sighed a disconsolate widower, ‘‘but I 
have never cegretted the expense,*’ 


New Jersey people quote Scripture with 
variations something like **goeth around like a mos- 
quito seeking whom he may devour,’ 


A writer on political economy says: ‘It’s 
the little leaks that tell.’’ Yes, indeed; a litule leak 
will give you away as fastas an overgrown onion. 


Magistrate: ‘‘It’s $10 or thirty days, Uncle 
Rastus; you can take your choice.** Uncle Rastua, 
after some contemplation: ‘*Well, yo’ kin gimme de 
money, sah.** 


Ada—‘‘Why, one of your cheeks is red 
as fireand the other as pale asa ghost.’’ Ella—‘*Yes, 
Harry wason one side and [ was afraid mamma 
would see us on the other,’ 


A young man named Darling lives in 
Bridgeport, and when any one calls to him in the 
street every young lady near blushes and looks 
around, gently saying, ‘*Sh, sh!*’ 


Domestic: ‘‘What will I get for break- 
fastY There isn’t a bit of bread in the house.’’ Mrs, 
Youngwife: **Dear, dear! Thatis too bad, I sup- 
pose you had better have toast.’’ 


The wise men tell us that the whale lives 
about four hundred years, A whale would be a 
xood thing for him to buy who hated to part witha 
pet after he becomes attached to It. 


Detective: ‘‘I say, you called me a lynx- 
eyed detective in your paper to-day!'’ Reporter: 
‘Yes, sir, I did.** Detective: ‘*Well, | want you to 
correct It. [I'm no more lynx-eyed than you are!’’ 


A little boy, while playing, fell down 
the steps and hurt himself severely, His mother 
scolded him tor his careleasness, and he sobbed out: 
‘‘Mamma, please don’t scold me till [ get through 
hurting.’’ 


A Boston paper says thut Maine is a good 
state for bears, but when {t goes on to say that 600 of 
the animals were killed there last year, we come to 
the conclusion that it has a poor appreciation of 
what bears like, 


Tom and Arthur have been rude to their 
mamma, Mamuinahas compiained to papa, who is 
heard coming upstairs. Arthur: ‘*I say, Tom, here 
comes papa; I shall pretend to be asleep.’’ Tom: 
“Ishan’t; I shall get up and put some of my heavy 
clothes on!"? 


It has been noticed that a girl who has 
graduated from Vassar and had $25,000 spent on her 
education will, after marriage, hold clothes-pius ia 
hermouth and gossip over the back fence while 
hanging out the washing, Just like other women. 
You can't change a woman's nature, 


Men will hurry and rush and risk their 
lives to get across the street in front of a passing 
var, and then stand five minutes idly on the curb- 
stone vainly trying to impress a pretty girl, who was 
married five years ago, and who wouldn't look at 
the: even If they were gc ld plated and set with dia- 
monds, 


Two countrymen came to a lawyer to 
consult about bringing a joint sult against a neigh- 
vor, The first began to tell the lawyer the cause of 
the trouble, embellishing it very liberally, ‘‘Don't 
tell him any Hes, BIll,*’ Interrupted the other. ‘*It 
is his business to tell the lies, You will get him con- 
fused If you go to mixing your lies with his.’’ 


A young man at college wrote as tol- 
lows to his father: “My dear tather, I have only 
tine being greatly rushed with my studies—to send 
my love and tell you that I wish you would send me 
%."” The father replied: ‘‘My dear son, I have only 
Ume—being greatly rushed with my hay—to send 
‘ove and tell you that I have not sent you $0."" 


Our food is poisoned, our drink is poi- 
Soned, and recently a New York artist and author 
“omplained that he had been poisoned by a five dol- 
lar suitof clothes, It looks as if the time bad ar- 
rived when aman, in order to save his life, would 
have to stop eating, drinking and wearing clothes. 
The uew departure would seem strange for a while, 


WIFE-SELLING iN ENGLAND. 





In a recent book on the 
women are 


ai the followi iippi : 
ven following clippin 
from n showing the pon < at 4 
the sex in the olden time :— 

Morning Herald, March 11, 1802.—On the 
eleventh of last month, a person sold at 
the market cross in Chapel en le Frith a 
wife, child, and as much furniture as would 
set upa beggar for eleven shillings, 

Morning Herald, April 16, 1802—A but- 
cher sold bis wite by auction at the last 
market day at Hereford. The lot brought 
one eae four sbillings, and a bow! of 
pune 

Annual Register, Feb. 14, 1806.—A man 
named Jobn Gasthorpe ex posed his wife 
for sale in the market at Hull about one 
o’clock, but owing to the crowd which such 
an extraordinary occurrence had brought, 
he was obii to defer the sale and take 
her away about four o’olock. However he 
again brought her out, and she was sold 
for twenty guineas and delivered, with a 
halter, to a person named Houseman, who 
had lod with thein for five yearns, 

Morning Post, Oct. 10, 1807.—One of those 
disgraceful scenes which have of late be- 
come too frequent wok place on Friday 
se’unigbt at Knaresborough. Owing to 
some jealousy or other qo! difference, 
a man brought bis wife, equipped in the 
usual style, and sold ber tor alapenes and 
a quid of tobacco, 

n the Doncaster Gazette of March 25th, 
1803, a sale is thus described : 

A tellow sold bis wife asa cow in Sheffield 
market-place a few days The lady 
was put into the hands of a butcher, who 
held ber by the balter fastened round her 
waist, 

‘*W hat do you ask for your cow?’’ said a 
bystander. 

“A guinea!” replied the husband. 

“Done!” cried the other; and imunedi- 
ae be led away bis bargain. 

@ understand that the purchaser a 
his cow live very bappily together. 
Oo — OS 

A SocraBLE Horsxk.—A farmer having 
more horses than bis normal amount of 
stabling would accoinmodate, put up two of 
them in an old hovel, temporarily divided 
into two compartments by three bars of 
wood stretching fron side to side, Ove of 
these beasts, an iron-gray cob, was found 
every mourning in the same compartinent 
as its fellow, and tora long tiine the manner 
in which be got from his own to his neigh- 
bor’s stall remained aimystery. One morn- 
ing, however, he was found by the coach- 
inan, who happened to look into the hovel 
rather earlier than usual, lying on his side 
under the lowest of the three bars,with haif 
his body on one side and bait on the other, 
vigorously “scratching bimeself throagb,”’ 
an the coachinan expressed it. A few shouts 
hastened bis novemexts, and he quickly 
worked himself clean through, and began 
calinly munching by the side of bis com- 
panion. 


and 


> -. — 
PEOPLE oF Goop TasTeE.—The man who 
ronounces your dinner absolutely fault- 
ess. The photographer who says you aro 
really one of the finest subjects be ever 
bad. The visitor who remarks that your 
boy is the handsomost little fellow be ever 
saw, and that he bears a striking resein- 
blance to you, The acquaintance who re- 
wrets that be bas not your exquisite artistic 
taste. The individual who always laugbs 
vociferously at your puns, The tailor who 
says it is a pleasure to make a suit fora 
nan with a figure like yours, The lady 
whom you overbear whisper to a friend 
that you are the handsomest man she 
knows, 
———————> ee ———_ 
THE object of Sarah Bernbardt, the great 
French actress, in making a pet of @ tiger 
cat has been made public, It is announced 
in the Parisian papers that the tiger isa most 
intelligent avitmal and bas learned to tell a 
creditor as soon as it seesone. It is further 
remarked that the tiger is geuerally at large 
in Mme, Beruhardt’s drawing-rooin, 
— —Or FSS 

A cuRIositTy in New York is a corner 
dwelling-house on Lexington avenue stand- 
ing on a lot 5 by 102 feet; the house meas- 
ures inside but tour feet wide, and yet they 
have contrived to construct two tenements 
in the narrow Be taee oad 
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Suffering Womanhood. 
Too touch effort cannot be made to bring 
to the attention of suffering womanbood the 
great value of Lydia E. Pinkbam’s Vegeta. 
ble Compound as a remedy for the diseuses 
of women. Such an one ia the wife of Gen- 
eral Barringer, of Winston, N. (., and we 
quote from the General's letter as follows: 
“Dear Mra. Pipiham: Please allow me to 
add my testimony to the most excellent 
medicinal qualities of your Vegetable Com- 
pound. Mrs, Barringer was treated for 
several years for what the physician called 
Leucorrhoea and Prolapsus Uteri combined. 
I sent ber to Richmond, Va., where she 
remained forsix months under the treat- 
inent of an eminent physician without any 
permanent benotit. She was induced to 
try your medicine, and after a reasonable 
time coummenced to improve, and is now 
able to attend to her business and considers 
herselt fully relieved.” [General Barrin- 
ger is the proprietor of the American Hotel, 
Winston, N.C., and is widely known. Lu 
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BLOOM OF 


Every Lady desires to be considere1 
haadsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
ped penne beauty is aclear, smooth, soft 
beautiful skin. Jadies afflicted 
with - —— ~ Ter sl Discolored 
Skin and should lose 
pod y 4 in oor ~ this old establishod 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately cbifterate all ench 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 76 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere 








can play it WITHOUT 
MENTS. 


in different keys. 


of the kind, 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


urately and without the least trouble, 


than one of the family can play. 
gvod use of their instruments. 


age stamps, 2's, 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 








but aman would get used to it if he lived long 
enough, 


Druggists, or cont yontyess on receipt of 


—— varus’ BEDI 13 109 Fulton St. N.¥. 
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Depot 39 Marciey St., N. ¥. 


power of making correct and harmontous chords in accompaniments, 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomp!i»hed musician without stady,. 
What It can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL le to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 
The Guide is placed on the lostrument, and the player, 
reference to anything but what he is showa by It tudo, can inatew moments play the pleoe ac- 
Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 
tice with the Guiue, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, wil not learn how to read the common sheet music. 
hove who cannot spend years learning an instrument, howto learn a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, 
many who would like to be able to dothie, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Do fo; them ALL WESAY. 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give & person, 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land bas a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


The Guide will be sent to rny address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ant music for 0 
Address 


R. DOLLARD, 
6I3 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WI1G8, we TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 





No.1, The round InCURS. 
head, No. 1, From back 
No. 2% From bald, 
over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
°o 3% From ear to ear ulred. 
over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to e 
round the forehead. 
He bas always omer for sal of 


Pi! ie S gendie © Sons 
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Vrinettes, Braids s, e beauty au manu fe: 
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ceive attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
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ever furnished agents. Extra 


BIBLES: vores. pee con cash aSiicuis 6 ierfanael O 


CARBD.—To all whe a are eatertng from conare 
ol indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of maxhooe, iy I will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FRE CHARGE is 
remedy was discovered oy a missionary in th 
Almeriea, Send self-add reqged envelo Oly Bay. 
JOSEPH T, pumAM, f Station D, New Yor 
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Piast eneetatn 863 Broadway, 


gents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
A Good Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 
Instant relief. Final cure and never 

g returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 

knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel troubles eapecially constipation cur. 


ed like magic, Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
free. by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 


roo Fine Jewelry out free to A 
reards, Bead Yc. wa for Lively § Se tome 


= and Ouse” M. g£. CARD co. allingford. Coan. 
y ed bit Cured tn lv 

to days. No pay till onres- 

r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohie. 








The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Tollet or Narsery use. No 
materials unloss carefully selected and 
nor acngy | oad ever enter into ita manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toflet use. 

Lainp’s Warts Liao Tortet Boar is 
refreshing aud soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c, 
Sent by Mall upoa Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Benoa and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere, 
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TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’’ as It 1s cailed,*’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plano or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ tor fustance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly anc with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDEK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 


OR THE INSTRU- 


It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 


without 


So, aftera very little prac- 


Bat it will teach 


A child It Itean say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
There are 


Its cheapness and useful- 
whether young or old, at 


(Poset- 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


An artistic dréss recently sent to the 
Queen of Italy deserves mention, It was 
of reseda peau de soie, enriched with an ap- 
plication of exquisite embroidery cut from 
a Persian shawl. The overdress was of 
India cashmere of the same color, caught 
up on one side with a Persian clasp, on the 
other draped au panier to show the em- 
broidery. The bodice was of reseda. vel vet, 
laced over a vest of the embroidery. 

A novel form of entertainment for Paris 
are lawn-tennis parties in the suburbs. 
The garden of a cafe is hired, the fence is 
set up, and the party goes out by train or 
in carriages, the implements having been 
conveyed with the materials for lunch. The 
tollettes of the ladies are al ways simple but 
with a touch of coquetry. Figured chales 
trimmed with butterfly bows over a cream 
or red skirt; or wash dresses are em- 
ployed trimmed with embroidery, accom- 
panied by hats of fantastic straw mounted 
literally with bows, and parasols of striped 
or combined cotton matching the dress. 

The most fashionable of amusements this 
summer is yachting, and the numerous 
shipwrecks which marked tve beginning 
of the season have in no wise cooled the 
enthusiasm of those who love to sail on the 
blue waters under sunny skies. Yachting 
toilets are therefore quite the order of the 
day, and a subject of too deep an interest 
to our fair readers for us to neglect. 

The difficulty in composing a costume 
of this style is to avoid falling into undue 
eccentricity. The usual thing is to wear 
the sailor costume with either the jacket or 
redingote, according to the weather, and 
the yachting hat of fancy straw, with the 
long blue gauze veil covering head and 
face. 

But there are prettier models, more novel, 
and with a dash of fancy tempered by good 
taste. For instance, a skirt of white 
vigogne, trimmed with wide navy-blue 
worsted galoon. The tunic of the same 
vigogne, is simply draped ; on the mght it 
leaves the skirt uncovered very bigh up, 
and is trimmed with a revers of blue serge. 
The jacket is white, with large buttons otf 
blue passementerie, ]1t opens over a chem- 
isette of blue serge, and is tied across with 
ribbons of blue moire, upon which is in- 
scribed the name of the yacht. The cos- 
tume is completed by a white serge cap, 
with flat brim, and a blue band around the 
crown. Itis pretty and comfortable, and 
uncommon, without eccentricity. 

Another is of blue serge. The skirt 
plaited without any drapery, opens on the 
left side over a panel of white and blue 
striped fancy woolen material cut on the 
cross. Blue jacket over a striped chemis- 
ette cut on the straight ; short striped tabs 
over the shoulders, Instead of buttons, 
large circles as big asa silver quarter are 
made of white braid twisted around and 
around. There are two rows of those, one 
on each side. The head-gear is a white 
cloth cap with broad cloth brim edged with 
braid and a wide fancy galloon round the 
crown, 

Of course, these costumes, specially com- 
posed for yachting, can also be worn as 
toilettes for the beach. The same may be 
said for croquet or lawn-tennis dresses. 
For these white woolen materials are pre- 
ferred, a plaited skirt and a jacket, or 
chemise-russe, 

For lawn-tennis we have noticed a tunic 
of buff net-work, very prettily draped over 
askirtof Havanacloth. At the foot of the 
skirta band of buff cloth is embroidered 
with the emblems of tennis, balls and bat- 
tledores. By way of ornament to the cap 
and tunic, grelot fringes of the color of the 
balls. 

Caps are very fashionable this summer 
for the seaside. As for the yachting hat it 
is still worn, but it is more elegant and 
less masculine-looking than it has been for 
the last few years. It is generally made of 
fancy rough-and-ready straw, trimmed 
with acluster of either plain or checked 
ribbon, for there is a perfect furore for 
checks just now. 

For dresses soft, quiet tints are selected ; 
but for hats brighter colors, large checks in 
red, green, yellow and blue are boldly 
adopted ; they look very gay and pretty, 
but we very much prefer ribbons to Madras 
handkerchiets, 

Toquets are made of brown or black 
rough-and-ready straw, with brim turned 
up Bolero fashion. The whole crown is 
covered with wide check ribbon, nicely 
draped. In front there are ioops and ends, 
on one side is often placed a handsome 
black bird with outstretched wings. 

A great novelty in hat trimmings is the 
tuft of cock’s feathers in bluish green tints, 
bright and shining, recalling the cap of the 
inmates of the Military School of St Cyr. 
These are also made of tancy feathers, 


They are combined with ribbon or lace, 
and form very pretty trimmings. 

Woolen costumes are very tastefully 
trimmed with tancy galloons, varying in 
width from one to three inches. This gal- 
loon is of different stripes. One of the 
prettiest is a light texture of woolen 
threads and metallic ones, steel, gold, sil- 
ver, bronze, etc. Steel is mostly pre- 
ferred. 

Other galloons are of mohair or velvet, 
plain or embroidered, or beaded. The 
wider ones are put on singly around the 
edge of the skirt, the narrow ones in series 
ot three or five rows, and the narrowest 
trim bodices, vests, chemisettes and the 
shoulder pieces of blouse dresses, so 
charming to wear in hot weather. 

A very pretty dress for a young gir! is of 
plaid surah and lace, made with plain 
skirtin side plaits ; polonaise body with 
plain sleeves ; vest of lace that extends 
around on right side to form a full sash 
drapery; also a neat, plain collar with a 
clasp. 

A dress of cashmere has a box-plaited 
skirt, draped tront and full waist with 
plaited vest ; sleeves full to elbow, plain 
below ; round collar. Bows at point of 
waist and at the back. 

A blouse dress of serge has rows of but- 
tons down the front, wide hood collar, plain, 
straight standing collar, full sleeves gath- 
ered into plain cuffs. 

A small girl’s dress of cashmere has a 
plain skirt and a half-fitting waist, with 
rows of narrow braid on collar, front and 
full sleeves. Knotted sash of surah with 
tassel ends. 

Another dress of serge has a side-plaited 
skirt with draped back ; cloth jacket with 
turn-over collar and lapels, plain linen col- 
lar and chemisette. 

A very stylish dress for a little girl is of 
plain and striped surab. Skirt and full- 
length front of plain goods in side plaits ; 
coat body, with wide revers of striped 
goods, and plain sleeves with wide cuffs of 
striped silk; plain collar and shirred yoke; 
a ribbon belt crosses the front over the 
long plaited waist, and is tied in a bow at 
one side. 

Another very stylish dress is of faille, 
brocade and lace. Long princess body of 
faille with double fronts, the outer of faille 
cut in a curved point, the inner of brocade; 
cutaway front, the body buttoning overa 
jabot of lace; front and sides of skirt of 
lace flouncing , collar of folds of the bro- 
cade, 

In a young girl’s dress of plain and fancy 
striped silk the lower skirt has stripes so 
set as to make two flounces ; full drapery, 
the back having a stripe down the edge as 
trimming ; plain coat body over full vest, 
with stripe down the middle; collar and 
cuffs of stripe ; revers of velvet. This is 
very stylish and beeoming for a slender 
girl. 

A very pretty narrow-stripec gingham is 
made with the lower skirt in side plaits ; 
the body isin slip fashion, with a shirred 
front at the neck; a band around the lower 
edge of the overdress ; the collar, waist 
trimming, cuffs, sleeve trimming and belt 
are of tancy striped goods. 

Another has the lower skirt of narrow 
striped goods and jacket of wide stripe, 
with revers, collar and cuffs of plain ; rest 
of narrow stripe ; a full sash passes around 
the waist under the jacket, and tiesin a 
large bow at the back. 

A very unique dress is of plain and plaid 
surah. The plaid is made up bias; the 
skirt is in wide side plaits, the waist full, 
falling over the skirt in front in blouse 
fashion ; long coat body of plain goods, 
with extra points of velvet, very narrow at 
the top and widening to a point below the 
waist ; standing collar, with bow at the 
side, and plain cuffs. 

In a tiny girl's dress of cashmere the 
body and skirt are in one piece, with shir- 
ring atthe waist, surah sash with fancy 
ornament at the side ; wide collar and cutts 
of embroidery. 

Another dress for atiny girl is of veiling 


| petticoat of embroidery ; princess body ot 


veiling, with embroidered lapels, yoke, 
collar and cuffs; vest in plaits; ribbon 
belt, with bow at the side and loops and 
ends ; the skirt is slightly caught up un- 
der this bow and shows the embroidered 
skirt beneath. 





Odds and Ends. 
THE ART OF SOUP-MAKING., 

An author has truly said that “cookery, 
though a science, is not, and cannot be, an 
exact science; while the protessors of 
cookery propound their recipes as it it were 
exact. They givea recipe with so much 
particularity, that they have to give 
another and another to cover a different 
set of particulars not at all included in the 





first.”’ 





There is a constant controversy going on 
as to the economy, digestibility, and neces- 
sity of soup at the commencement of a din- 
ner ; some maintaining that a dinner with- 
out it cannot literally be called a dinner ; 
others, prejudiced against “slops,’’ discard- 
ing it from their tables altogether ; while a 
few who would gladly, perhaps, take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to reduce the 
meat bills, have only the will, being ignor- 
ant of the way. 

There are three kinds which may be 
termed everyday soups, viz, clear soups, 
thick soups, and purees; the first especi- 
ally suitable for hot weather, and to com- 
mence a good dinner; the second and 
third for colder weather,or when soup con- 
stitutes the greater part of the meal. 

Cleanliness in every detail is the first 
thing necessary, and, after that, the grad- 
ual bringing to the boil of the stock ; many 
people know very well that it is absolutely 
necessary that meat for soups, stews, i¢a 
for invalids, and the like, should cook as 
slowly as possibly after the liquid simmers; 
but they are unaware of the great import- 
ance of letting the process of ebullition be 
a slow one. 

The reason is simple ; the more slowly 
the meat cooks, the more it expands and 
yields its juices ; indeed, it is well to add a 
spoonful of cold water from time to time, 
to check the heat and assist in throwing up 
the scum ; for in the case of clear soups 
especially, the liquid must be skimmed 
thoroughly before it boils ; then, after the 
simmering bas commenced, it must be 
continuous until the end. 

As to the stock itself, in spite of the 
usual recommendation to keep the stock- 
pot always simmering, and tbrow in trom 
day to day whatever in the way of bones 
and trimmings will yield any nourisb- 
ment, itis a very great mistake ; for, in 
the first place, the contents will be un- 
equally cooked, and long stewing will 
spoil the flavor; the stock, mixed that is 
to say, will have a stale tasteif cooked over 
and over again. 

It is far better to empty the pot every 
night, set the stock in a cool place until 
morning, and skim carefully. Wash out 
the pot, and if any of the previous day’s 
bones do not seem as dry as they should 
be, stew them a few hours longer, with any 
other fresh or cooked bones that may be 
handy, scraps of meat, ham, bacon, game 
or poultry, in fact, anything but fish ; 
vegetables may be added, butthe stock will 
not keep so long. 

It is best not to put in seasonings of any 
kind, until itis determined for what sort 
ot soups or gravies they may be required. 
Those who do not possess a stock-pot may 
substitute a stew-pan if the lid be a well- 
fitting one. 

Keep the steam in and the smoke out; 
never takeoff the lid of a saucepan on a 
smoky fire, but fortunately in these days 
of close ranges and gas-stoves, the open 
tire-grates of our ancestors are almost obso- 
lete for cooking purposes, 

In the case of vegetable soup, stock is, of 
course, superior to water, and then no drip- 
pings will be required. A mixture of car- 
rots, turnips, and parsnips in small propor- 
tion, onions or shalots, a good supply of 
fresh parsley, with any other herbs that 
are liked, and the outer sticks of celery 
will furnish an excellent soup at a merely 
nominal cost. 

The water in which a piece of meat has 
been boiled will forma good groundwork. 
The changes may be rung ad libitum by 
adding at one time a kidney, cut finely, at 


; another a piece of milt, a cow heel, or calf’s 


foot; and the thickening, too, may be 
varied almost indefinitely. A pinch of 
sugar is at all times an improvement to 
brown soups generally. Leeks, when ob- 
tainable, are valuable for soup, sO are 
shalots, the flavoring being so mild. 
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Iv is said that Lord Kerr “led his troops 
all throagh the Indian mutiny witb an um- 
brella.’’ It is suspected that each member 
of his troops thought the umbrella was the 
one he had stolen a week or 80 previously, 
and they followed Lord Kerr in order to 
recover tueir property. It was a novel war 
ineasure op the part of Lord Kerr, and 
showed that he had a great head. A man 
never feels more like fighting than when 
he discovers that some fiend has stolen bis 
umbrella. 
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lr American women wish to be healthy 
they must learn to live in fresh air. They 
inust open thelr windows, wear flannel 
night-gowns and take a jug of hot water to 
bed if they be cold, but never to sleep with 
closen windows, air all their clothes and 
their room daily, eat simple, wholesome 
food, wear boneless waists and button their 


skirts on them, and take the heels off their 
boots, 








Confidential Correspondents. 


Y. J.—Rococo es showy rub- 


bish made up of several d stones. The term 
is usually applied to flashy or showy rubbish. 

Pem.—You might try a bottle of the 
liquid gold paint, but we cannot say whether it would 
answer, We should say that the spectacles are too 
strong If the eyes be constantly water’ng. 

Ion1a.—We should have seen no harm 
in your acceptance of the invitation ; your aunt, asa 
married woman, was a proper chaperon ; and if 
her husband were satisfied had no one else to con- 
sult. 


VaVASOUR.—The willow means forsaken. 
A poet says, ‘*The willow is asad tree whereof such 
as have lost their love make their mourning gar- 
lands,’’ In the Bible we read that the Jewsin cap- 
tivity ‘*hauged their harps upon the willows’’ asa 
sign of sorrow and mourning. 


Ovurpa.—The term “dessert” is applied 
only to the fruit course afler dinner. In some old- 
fashioned houses the cloth is removed after dinner, 
and the fashion is said to be returning to flavor. But 
the cloth is generally left on, and the dessert put 
on the table from the first wan the table is laid, 


AtMa.—The Zadiac is the imaginary 
traek which the sun appears to take, by the earth an- 
nually revolving around him. The moon must be at 
the full when it enables us to observe an eclipse. An 
eclipse of the sun is caused by the passage of the 
moon between the sun and earth. 


medicine, were a sect of ancient physicians who re- 
duced the whole art of healing to a few common 
principles or appearances. The Methodists were fol- 
lowers of Yhessalue, whence they were called 
Thessalici. They were strenuously opposed by Galen 
in several of his writings. 

RosE.—It is customary upon entering or 
leaving a room to make a courteous acknowleddge- 
ment to those present, The lady always has it in her 
power to bow toa gentleman after having met hiin 
in company should circumstances again bring them 
in contact, but this would be construed into a desire 
to make his acquaintance. 


B. D. C.—Makiog a small present to a 
lady is not necessarily a declaration of love ; it may 
be viewed as atoken of esteem, and as such there 
could be no impropriety attached to the gift. Where 
presents are, however, repeated they assume a signifi- 
cant form, and it would be improper to make them 
unless the desire to declare an attachment existed. 


TimEs.—The last case of execution for 
high treason in England, wasthe Cato Street Con- 
spirators, May lst, 1820. They were a gang of desper- 
ate men, headed by Arthur Thistlewood, who assem- 
bled in Cato Street, Edgeware Road, London, and 
proposed the assassination of the Ministers of the 
Crown ata Cabinet dinner. They were betrayed, and 
five men executed. 


Dopo.—The greater the amnount of salt 
held in solution in the sea the deeper the biue, while 
the fresher the water the greener itshue, The Gulf 
Stream is salter than the ocean generally, yet not 
quite so strong as that in the course of the trade 
winds. The greater evaporation to which it is ex- 
posed causes the amount of salt contained In it to be 
proportionably considerable fn degree. 

INCREDULOUS.—‘‘Moonstruck,’’ we read 
in Webster's Dictionary, denotes ‘‘affected by the 
influence of the moon ; lunatic, as moonstruck mad- 
ness.*’ Milton and Byron allude to the malady. 
Sailors affirm that sleeping on deck with the face ex- 
posed to the moon causes it to become drawn—allcet- 
ed by the noon's influence like the tides, Mvoon- 
blindness, or nocturnal amaurosis, is a disease, 
which, though rare in this country, is by no meaus 
uncommon in warm regiors, 


Mary L.—The mocking-bird is other- 
wise called the polyglot thrush, and is one of the 
several species of the thrushes, Itisanative of the 
Southern States. By the Indians it Is called ‘*the 
bird with the four hundred tongues,*’ on account of 
its faculty of imitating the notes and songs of all! 
other birds, and even of the animals living near It. 
Its notes are so melodious that Audubon rauks them 
far higher in merit than chose of the nightingale. It 
feeds on insects aad such other food as the thrush 
and blackbird, 

O.corT.—In reference to the blackness 
of a negro’s skin, {tt would seem to be accounted for 
by the exigencies of his position under such a dry 
and burning sun. There is an oily coloring matter 
underneath, that enables it to endure what would 
blister that of a Caucasian, especially of northern 
countries. Thus Nature provides for the protection 
of the vicissitudes of climate without their accus- 
tomed clothing, as we find that a thick coating of hair 
has grown all over the body in cases when either a 
child or grown person has been jong lost and iu & 
wild condition. 


L. F. G.—-Loadstone isa sort of ferrugin- 
ous stone, in weight and color resembling iron ore, 
but harderand heavier. It is endowed with various 
extraordinary properties—attractive, directive, etc. 
It isalso called Lapis Heracleus, from Heraclea, 4 
city of Magnesia, a district of ancient Lydia, where 
it is said to have been first found, and from which it 
is eupposed to have taken Its name. Some derive the 
name from a shepherd named Magnes, who first dis- 
covered it with bis crook on Mount Ida, The magnet 
is usually found in iron mines, and sometimes |n 
very large pieces half magnet, half lron. 


Toop.LEs.—The origin of surnames is ob- 
scure, and they did not come into hereditary use un- 
ull the Conquest. First, the upper classes were 
known by the names of their lands, and afterwards 
the lower took the names of their trades, birds, 
beasts, and all sorts of objects in nature, art, and 
commerce. The subject is a very wide one, aud 
could not be adequately treated in an answer sucli as 
we have space to give. Prefixes tu proper names 
were used by the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, and 
were used in England to baptismal names before sur- 
names came in. It is said that the earliest surname 
io oar language is‘ ‘Hette.*’ 


W. G. A.—The Nicene Creed was drawn 
up by the first generai council assembled at Nicws, 
Jupe 19%tb to Augest 25th, A.D. 335. Itisa coufession 
of faith in which the consubstautiality of the Divine 
Father and Son are asserted. At the second general 
council held at Constantinople from May to July 
30th, A.D. 381, the words ‘‘and the Son, *’ afler ‘whe 
proceedeth from the Father, *’ were interpolated, and 
as such rejected by the orthodox Eastern or (Russian) 
Church. This clause is called the ‘*Filloque,’’ 274 
has occasioned great controversy. It was accepted 
by the Spanish bishops in the year 4.D. 47 ; DY the 
Chareh of Rome, at Rome, in 833. 























